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DIVINE LOVE LYRICS FROM 
BABYLON 


By W. G. LAMBERT, Toronto 


Four fragments of cuneiform tablets form the subject of the 
present study, though since two of them duplicate each other, 
only three fragments of texts are involved. Three of the four 
fragments are not new discoveries. One, K. 6082 in the British 
Museum, was published in hand copy by H. Winckler in 1894.! 
L. W. King in 1902 gave a hand copy of the second piece to 
appear, 81-2-4, 294 in the British Museum.? E. Ebeling found a 
duplicate of this second piece in the Berlin Museum, and pub- 
lished a hand copy in 1953.3 Up to the present these three pieces 
have suffered a very general neglect, and the curious student in 
his perusal of Assyriological literature will only learn that, 
according to Bezold,* K. 6082 is “part of a mythological legend”; 
that King took 81-2-4, 294 as a fragment of a fable, a judgement 
with which Bezold concurred;5 and that Ebeling found in the 
duplicate “Ritual gegen feindliche Frau (Nebenbuhlerin)”.® 
A very little study of these texts shows how easily such diverse 
interpretations can arise, and it is no surprise to find a complete 
lack of any attempts at translating, for the fragments are small in 
extent, difficult, and damaged. 

The present writer’s interest was aroused by his observing that 
K. 6082 on the one hand, and the two duplicating pieces on the 
other, had similarities. Both fragments of text are divided into 
short sections. Both have a lyrical tone very rare indeed in cunei- 
form literature. Both contain a curious mixture of narrative and 
speech. And both refer to Marduk and [Star of Babylon. Under 
the stimulus of this discovery the writer began to prepare the 
texts for publication. During a visit to the Oriental Institute of 


1 Sammlungen von Keilschrifttexten, 11,67. * C.T. 15,38. 3 LKA. 92. 
4 Catalogue, p. 761. 5 Ibid. p. 1780. 6 LKA. p. xi. 
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the University of Chicago he mentioned this discovery to 
Professor Benno Landsberger, who produced a similar effort from 
a drawer. He too had noted the similarities and had been stirred 
to work over the text. In addition he had identified a further 
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fragment, K. 6606 + Sm. 1891, among the unpublished copies of 
Dr F. Geers. Very generously he has allowed this extra piece to be 
added to the present publication, and the writer wishes to acknow- 
ledge the great benefit he has received in being able to discuss 
the problems of these fragments with Professor Landsberger. 
For the general interpretation offered, however, the writer must 
accept sole responsibility. Finally, the writer also searched the 
Geers copies for fragments, and found one piece, K. 9944, which, 
on examination in London, joined K. 6606 + Sm. 1891. 
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It must be stressed in the first place that no external evidence 
exists for connecting the three pieces of text. The contents alone 
suggest the connexion. In view of the difficult material it is im- 
possible to discover the order of the fragments within the work— 
on the assumption that only one work is involved. Indeed, even 
within the individual fragments no explanation can be offered of 
the sequence of sections. There is, therefore, no contextual help 
for the interpreter. The only method of approach is to take each 
section, and to try to understand it as a unit, with such help as is 
offered by other sections. The following remarks are based on the 
interpretation given below in the transliteration, translation and 
notes. 


K. 6606 +99444+Sm. 1891, Column A 


This is narrative in the first person. He (or, she) describes how a 
boat will be boarded, and will reach Babylon by the Arahtu canal. This 
was in fact the branch of the Euphrates running through Babylon. To 
facilitate the journey people are going to be pressed into service, and 
each by his special skill will help the boat on its way (lines 5-7). Now 
the landing scene is described. On the quay stands the aki/li of Marduk 
(an unknown word), and behind his temple is the zki//i of the mistress of 
the temple Eturkalamma, who is well known to have been I8tar of 
Babylon, a minor deity. Now the action continues. The speaker is going 
to disembark and announce to the crowds of citizens, “The King of 
Kings”, which must surely refer to Marduk. Then it will be announced 
that Nabi has come up to Babylon. Nabi, Marduk’s son, was god of 
the town of Borsippa, not many miles downstream from Babylon. If 
this was a regular visit to Babylon it must refer to the New Year festival 
in the month Nisan! when many gods and goddesses came to participate 
in the rites. The crowds of citizens who are presumed to be going to be 
present at the quay, and the reference to a special hairstyle for the 
citizens (line 15) both agree with a public festival. So much is very 
plausible, though the narrator has not been identified, and the reason 
for the attention to one minor deity, who did in fact participate in the 
New Year festival, is not clear. Also the announcement “The King of 
Kings” is difficult. If, as seems inevitable, this refers to Marduk, why 
should he be mentioned at this point? Was it that he had been away 
from Babylon, and was returning with his son? If so, on what occasion? 
And for what purpose? 


' For the Babylonian New Year festival a standard work is S. A. Pallis, 
The Babylonian Akitu Festival, but a warning must be given that one major 
text used by him has now been shown to have no connexion. See W. von 
Soden in Z.A. 51, 130ff. and 52, 224 ff. 
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Column B 


It would be unwise to build on so defective a text, but the mention of 
the “bed chamber” is suggestive. In ordinary life this would suggest 
the place of the night’s sleep, but in a religious context it implies the 
sacred marriage. 


Column C 


The references to food and drink in lines 5-6 suggest a banquet, and 
it may be conjectured that “Bel” (line 7) is the one who addresses a 
lady, beginning in lines 8 or 9. After inviting her to enter he proceeds 
to speak (in eulogy?) of parts of her body. 


K. 6082, Column A, lines 4-11 


This section must be spoken, since the first word is an imperative, 
but then it breaks into a description of Marduk in an idyllic setting: 
covered in by trees full of wild birds. Where is this scene? In the city of 
Babylon one can only conceive of this in the Hanging Gardens, which 
is not an attractive idea, since we do not know whether these existed 
before the time of Nebuchadnezzar II, and the story goes that they were 
made for an Elamite wife’s pleasure. In other sections the setting is 
definitely outside Babylon, and this must be considered a possibility 
here. 


Column A, lines 12-18 


The setting of this section is apparently given in the first line. If it 
has been correctly interpreted here, it is Mount Ebeh, in Assyria. The 
text does not, however, give any determinative for marking a geo- 
graphical location, and the preposition used for “on’’ (ina /bbi) is not 
the most suitable (rather ina or ina mubhi).'There is then no guarantee that 
this scene is in Assyria. The main content is clear. The speaker reminds 
Marduk how he (or she) whispered in Marduk’s ears that of all the local 
temples he must not neglect Eturkalamma, that of I8tar of Babylon. The 
speaker is most probably [star of Babylon herself, as she alone would 
have such a thought. 


Column B, lines 3-12 

Most obscure. In lines 6-7 a female is said to be accompanied by two 
small animals, while in line 9 a male is said to be a similar creature. Then 
in lines 10-12 a speaker declares that he has sent his concubine to Kar- 
bél-matati, a town of uncertain location in Babylonia, and asks her why 
she broke wind and did something obscure to “her lord’s wagon”’. 


Column B, lines 13-17 

Obviously the same speaker continues and describes, in what seem to 
us peculiar similes, his emotions of love when he saw his concubine in 
Kar-bél-matati. 
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LKA. 92, Column A and 81-2-4, 294, Obverse, Column B, lines 4-7 


Again it is presumably the same speaker who tells that women would 
not give “my concubine” a rag to wipe her genitalia, and invites some- 
one to announce this fact to the women of Babylon. 


Column B, lines 8-10 


Completely obscure, except that a feminine subject (the concubine ?) 
is told to sniff a smell. 


Column B, lines 11-17 


Again completely obscure. Someone is going to put a dog, a creature 
whose name is broken off, and a habburu-bird (perhaps a raven) into some- 
where, and will give the birds (they have now become plural) instruc- 
tions on mushrooms. Again a smell is mentioned. 


Column B, lines 18-22 
An address of praise to [Star of Babylon. 


The above summary may suggest that the case is hopeless, and 
that nothing can be gained by trying to interpret these curious 
fragments. Certainly the philological difficulties and the frag- 
mentary state of the text will limit the confidence with which any 
theory can be advanced, but some conclusions can be drawn. If 
those sections whose purpose is completely obscure are ignored 
for the moment, and attention is concentrated on the more 
meaningful parts, there is, surprisingly, one theme. In some 
sections Marduk and I8tar of Babylon appear. In others an un- 
specified male and his concubine figure. We propose to identify 
these two pairs. Though no actual proof can be offered, this is 
very probable. The Mesopotamian pantheon was always well 
organized, and as a great god Marduk was the head of a whole 
household, with a divine wife, divine sons and daughters, divine 
attendants, and so on.! This was the manner in which the con- 
servative theologians related a host of minor deities to the 
pantheon. Though there is no direct testimony concerning the 
relationship of [star of Babylon to Marduk, she would clearly 
become his concubine. She had no husband of her own, and she 
could not be Marduk’s wife, as that position was already occupied 
by Sarpanitum, but she could have a lesser place in his harem. 

Out of the ten better preserved sections seven mention or 
allude to Marduk and his concubine. Often it is one or the other 
who speaks. Their relationship is on the amatory plane. This is 


1 A summary of Marduk’s household is given by Tallqvist in Studia 
Orientalia, vi, 365. 
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very obvious in K. 6082, Col. B, 13-17, but also occurs in LKA. 
92+, Col. A, 18-22 where I8tar of Babylon is praised for her 
beauty, and in K. 6082, Col. A, 12-18 [Star of Babylon is whisper- 
ing her requests into Marduk’s ears, a typical lover’s stratagem. 
The mention of the “‘bedchamber’” in K. 6606 + , Col. B, and the 
wiping of genitalia in LKA. 92+, Col. A, 4-7 also fit an erotic 
context. As for the mice, the Jabburu-birds and mushrooms, it 
may be pleaded that lovers’ talk in any age has a limited intelligi- 
bility, at least to the uninitiated. | 
The occasion for which our text could have a relevance is not 
easy to fix. The text itself (K. 6606 +, Col. A) seems to suggest 
the New Year festival. It is common knowledge that the tepds 
yéuos took place between the god and his spouse at this festival, 
both with Marduk in Babylon, and elsewhere with other gods.! 
It was a fertility rite with the following year in view. It is known 
what actually took place in Sumerian times. The king and a 
ptiestess impersonated the god and goddess in this act,? and love 
songs for the occasion are preserved.3 Similar songs also existed 
in Akkadian, for a catalogue of such texts has been recovered, 
written about 1100 B.c. in Assyria.+ The following first lines from 
the catalogue give some idea of the genre: 
- hi-i-pa-ku a-na da-di-ka 

“T am shattered with love for you” (Rev. 11, 11) 

a-na mu-Si-ti an-ni-ti a-na li-la-ti an-na-ti 

“For this night, for this evening” (bid. 23) 

hke-e na-ah-Sa-at ke-e na-am-ra-at 

“How luscious, how bright” (¢bid. 25) 

i§-tu sa-al-la-ku i-na st-un ma-a-ri 

“After I lay in the bosom of the son”’s (zbid. 48) 


There are serious objections against taking our text as a col- 
lection of such poems. The Sumerian texts are well organized 
pieces, comparable in their unity with a poem of Sappho or 
Propertius. Our text is a curious mixture of at least two speakers 
with passages of narrative or monologue. Furthermore the scene 
is not limited to a bedchamber in a shrine in the city of Babylon, 
but moves to at least one other city. Thus while the present 


1S. A. Pallis, The Babylonian Akitu Festival, pp. 197-200. 

2 See A. Falkenstein, Die Welt des Orients, 1, 50. 

3 See B. Landsberger, J.N.E.S. vit, 29515! and S. N. Kramer, “Turk 
Tarih Kurumu”, Bel/eten, xvi, 360-2. 

4 K.A.R. 158, edited by E. Ebeling in an obscure publication, Ber/iner 
Beitrage zur Keilschriftforschung, 1/3. 5 Te. Tammuz. 
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understanding of the text permits the conclusion that this is a 
work including love lyrics between Marduk and his concubine, 
the exact purpose and scope are so far unknown. 

The language of the text compels a date of composition later 
than 1000 B.C. ad-da-ni-ka and ak-ka-a-a-i only occut in late texts, 
and these are only Babylonian, not Assyrian. It is possible, how- 
ever, that an Assyrian third person feminine occurs in K. 6082, 
Col. B, 17, and the su-tu-ma (ibid. Col. A, 18) is much mote com- 
mon in Assyrian than Babylonian. Such Assyrian features could 
always result from editing by the Assyrian scribes who copied the 
tablets. There is no reason to doubt that the text was written in 
Babylonia. 

A matter which can hardly escape notice is the similarity of the 
problems presented by our text to those of the Song of Songs. 
Both are love poetry with no apparent sequence or development. 
In both there is a frequent change of speaker, and at times narra- 
tive or monologue occurs. In both the scene changes, and the 
lovers appear to have left their metropolitan environment. Let it 
be stated at once that there are no grounds for assuming any 
direct connexion between the Babylonian and Hebrew works. 
Yet the similarity stands out. Only when more of the Babylonian 
text has been recovered will it be possible to make a serious 
comparison. 

K. 6606 + 9944 + Sm. 1891 has been copied and published by 
the kind consent of the Trustees of the British Museum, with 
whose permission the other tablets in their charge which are edited 
here have been collated. 


K. 6606 + 9944+ Sm. 1891 (p. 2) 


Column A 

1 [...]# 4b-bi #-[....] 

2 *-ba-a-a ana **magurri us-[....] 

3 a-teb-bi-ma a-na **magurri[....] 

4 a-ra-ab-tu ana babili*'[....] 

5 mu-de-e nari **sikkdna (zi.gan) «[....] 

6 mu-de-e ta-ba-li d§-lu u-Sd-d| §-da-ad] 

7 mu-de-e $d raq-gat nari u-5d-as-ba-ta pa-ri-sd-a-t[e] 

8 a-li-ki-ma ina ka-vi-su a-kil-li 

9 Sd béli ri-mi-ni-i *marduk 
10 ina ku-tal biti-su a-kil-li Sd béltim(gasan)-ma Sd ¢-tar-kalam-ma 
11 él-li-ma a-na mubhi ka-a-ri az-Za-a-Zi 
12 ik-kil-li a-nam-di ana ““babilaie* 
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Sya-bi-ia-a-ni ana ‘babili* [... 


ti-biex[... 


Column B 


traces 
...]-4 ana bit 11 -ga-r[7] 
..| 4a te-ma-ni-t[u] 
...)# * pa-ni-ia am-mar 
..| Ri-ma “parti 
..| Ri-ma hurasi 
. « |* a/i/ub-tas-Sa-d§ 
... -t]i ana es-ser ali 
..]#-a-ri al-lak 
...|* a-na bit erst 
. . |-Se-ki Li-bil 
. «| e-mu-ru-kji| 
. «| e-mu-ru-k{i| 
...]% me™" ul i-man|-ni| 
.. |-#-¢ ul i-nam-din 
. «x44 a-na ha-la-si 
..]* ne! bit ul it-ti-ig 
[s *]+ tiulxs**na pi-t 
a-t-da ee [...| # 
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Saen sfiJP##[..... ]* 
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4 KIMIN bi? 4[... 

5 @kali(ninda.hi.‘a') ib +[... 
6 Sikaru résth na-ds-[pu... 

7 °bél §d tas-Si-x[... 
8 
9 
fo) 


es 


bal-ta nu? [8]4? ta [... 
er-bi-i-ma |... 
Su-si-i lil-li +... 
11 pi-i-ki-ma ud zi[... 
12 Sa ina lib-bi tas-Si-[... 
13 a-he-ki ina zer ma-a-t[i? 
14 Sa ina lib-bi tab-si-ni[... 
15 Spe" -ki ina **mar-ri +[... 
16 $a ina lib-bi ti-x-«[... 
17 Sdiexel... 
K. 6082 
Column A 
$ Qass 
g-#[... 
Su-u[h?... 


we nN 


Su-ri-da #[... 

Sd *bél babilik' x[... 
a-Sar a-mur-sd-nu gin-nu qa-a\n-nu| 

tu. kur,™"" ma-lu-ui ga-ap-nu 

li-da-né-e $d har-ba-qa-ni 

la-mu-t bél ki-ma ki-li-li 

ina mubhi *béel babili* it-ta-na-at-ba-ku-ni 
STAR. TAR-1d ©*Surméenu 4 bu-ra-Si 


_ 
= OVO CON AM A 


_ 








12 € ba-ru-u ina libbi e-be-eh 
13, ak-ka-a-a-i ds-kun-ka te-e-mu 

14 ina $d-pa-hu-ti-ka ina libbi uzné"-ka u-lah-hi-is 

15 ana ékurrati® $d mati Sd ta-ma-ku-u mi-ki-ma 

16 ana §d-a-stu la ta-me-ka-a-su ana ¢-kur ¢-tir-kalam-ma 
17 € gam @-Sa ma-gir-su bél-5u ana lib-bi-s4 mit-gur 

18 KIMIN S4-tu-ma bél babili* *marduk 





Column B 


2 [#]* # a-na +[... 
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in-di ana u-ri lu-u +[... 
ul-tu \u ka ni-+[... 
Sd si-in-di it-[... 
ina pa-ni-Sd ar-ra-b[u| 
ina ar-ki-Sd ha-m|a-si-ru| 
si-si-ke-ti-5u 1-bi-i[h| 
9 Su-t hu-lu-u mar ha-ma-s|i-ri| 
10 fap-pat-ti a-na *““kar-bél-matati(kur. kur) d§-pur(-) [..] 
11 am-me-ni ta-as-ru-ti-ma ta-ba-s{i] 
12 **sabarra(kak .li8.14) 5a beli-Sd am-me-ni tas-ku-ni ni-pis ri-[*| 


oN AM Aw 








13 ina né-bi-ri **kar-bel-matati({kur . kur) 
14 tap-pat-ti a-mur-ma ha-ma-ku dan-nis§ 
15 pi-sa-ti-ma ki-i pi-sal-lu-ur-t|i] 

16 mas-ku nak-lat ki-ma di-q|a-ri| 

17  ta-uh-tan-nab tu-uh-x[... 


(End of column, but no ruling) 


LKA,. 92, Column A (lines 1-23) and 
81-2-4, 294, Obverse, Column B (lines 11-23)! 





I .. +] ip-pu-us si-ib-tum +... 

2 ..«|*-/i-ma u-Sag-ga-ma ina gaqqadi-su |... 
3 ...|-wak-kar-ma(\text Ja) eli-Su [ +] 

4 .. +] tap-pa-ti-ia pi-rik, babi-ni sin-gu i-KAL-* 


5 [a-na ka-|pa-ri Sd re-mi-ki a-na ka-pa-ri $d li-bis-Sa-ti-ki 

6 [4] a-na ™babildiati(din.tir.ki.me’) 4-ig-bi sin-gu la i-nam-di- 
na-a-Ni-iS-$i 

7 [a]-na ka-pa-ri Sd re-mi-Sd a-na ka-pa-ri $d li-bis-§d-ti-Sd 








8 [«(*) a-na| su-ri-ki Sd tak-la-te [l\a? i-dak-ka ma-ak-ra ina 
pa-ni-ki 
9 [... |e a-na pa-ni-ki Su-uk-ni bu-ul-im-ma ni-pi-is-su es-ni 
10 [...] 'Ri-t! la bu-ti-ku ka-bé-e ki-i la ri-is-ni Sd “aslaki™™ 
11 [...] a-na su-ri-ki Sd tak-la-te kal-bi u-Se-er-re-eb baba a-rak-kas 
12 [..a-se-er-r]e-eb baba a-rak-kas ha-ah-hu-ru u-se-er-re-eb qin-na 
i-qan-na-an 
13 it-ti a-se-ia it-ti e-re-bi-ia 








' The few signs surviving from LKA. 92, col. 1 and 81-2-4, 294 reverse 
are not worth attention. 
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ha-ab-hu-re-ti-ia te-mu a-Sak-kan 
ad-da-ni-ka ha-ab-bhur-ti-ia 

ina mubhi kamtni(aza.dir) la te-ger-ru-ub 
KIMIN Sd su-ha-ti ni-pi-is-su 
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19 
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21 
22 


23 
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10 
II 
12 
13 
14 


15 
16 


17 


at-ti um-me-e istar(mus) babili(din. tir . ki) 

baniti(du"*) Sar-rat istar(mus) babili(din. tir. ki. kes) 
at-ti um-me-e **giSimmaru Nag[....] ** 

baniti(di'*) Sa a-na ma-gal ba-na-[at...| * * 

[a-n|a ma-gal be-l|i|-5d a-na ma-gal ba-nu|..... be-l\z-Sd 
traces 


Variants 

81-2-4, 294: ur.ES 

81-2-4, 294: a-Se-rab 
LKA. 92: #-|ma 

81-2-4, 294: Sa 

LKA. 92: [..ba?]-ni-tum 
LKA. 92: [. .ba?-ni?|-tum|\ 


TRANSLATION 


K. 6606 + 9944+ Sm. 1891 
Column A 


My...to the boat.[....] 
I will depart and [....] to the boat. 
The Arahtu-canal to Babylon [....] 


Him who is familiar with the river [I will make handle] the 
paddle, 


Him who is familiar with dry ground I will make [drag] the 
towing-rope, 

Him who is familiar with the marshy parts of the river I will 
make to handle the punting-poles. 

....OM its quay is the... 

Of Marduk, the merciful lord. 

Behind his temple is the. . .of the Lady of Eturkalamma. 

I will climb up on to the quay and stand, 

I will utter a cry to the men of Babylon, 

“The King of Kings, O men of Babylon. 

Nabi has come up to Babylon. 

Your festive hair style. 


Our dear Nabi [...] to Babylon. 
Agee... (...” 


II 
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Column B 


2 wall | 3 senseless | 4 I will see my face | 5 like alabaster | 6 like 
gold | 7 I/he/she is rejoicing | 8 to design (?) the city | 9 I will go | 
10 to the bedchamber | 12, 13 they have seen you (fem.) | 14 he/ 
she will not count the water | 15 will not give | 16 to squeeze 
out | 17 will not journey | 23 you will destroy | 24 aristocrat... 
went | 25 lapis lazuli which [...]. in a noose | 26 you (fem.) 





constantly... | 27 make 
Column C 
3 Food [... 
4 Ditto.. [... 
5 Food.. [... 
6 Strained “first” beer [... 
7 Bihiavs fa. 
8 Vigour... [... 
9 Enter, and. [... 
10 Put out the lunatics. [... 
11 Your mouth.. [... 
12 Wherein you. [... 
13 Your arms in the seed of the land (?) [... 
14 Wherein you sought protection [... 
15 Your feet on a spade. [... 
16 Wherein... [... 
K. 6082 
Column A 
4 “Bring down. [... 
5 Of the Lord of Babylon. [... 
6 Whete the wild doves nest, 
7 The turtle doves fill the trees, 
8 And the fledgelings of the... .bird 
9 Surround Bel like a crown. 
10 Over the Lord of Babylon ever hang down (lit. are poured out) 
11 The...tree, the cypress and the pine.” 
12 “Qh, seer, on (mount) Ebeh 
13 What were the instructions I gave you? 
14 In your....I whispered in your ears, 
15 ‘Neglect the temples of the land as much as you wish, 
16 But do not neglect this one, the temple Eturkalamma. 
17__..Its god is pleasing to it, and its lord is also pleasing to it.’” 
18 Ditto. He is Marduk, the Lord of Babylon. 
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Column B 


In front of her was a dormouse, 

Behind her was a rat. 

He girded his garments, 

“‘He is a shrew mouse, born of a mouse.” 

I sent my concubine to Kar-bél-matati [. .] 

“Why did you break wind and become embarrassed ? 
Why have you made the wagon of her lord a.[.] smell?” 





At the crossing of Kar-bél-matati 

I saw my concubine and was completely overwhelmed, 
“You are white like a lizard; 

Your skin is excellent(?), like a pot; 

You have been exuberant, you.. [... 


LKA. 92, Column A and 81-2-4, 294, Obverse, Column B 


*...] of my concubine, the bolt of our gate....a rag 

[To] wipe your vulva, to wipe your vagina. 

[Now] let him/her say to the women of Babylon, ‘The 
women will not give her a rag 

To wipe her vulva, to wipe her vagina’.” 





[..to] your. .in which you trust....... in your face 

[...] ..set to your face... .sniff his/its smell 

[...] like something not mended by the tailors, like some- 
thing not soaked by the laundrymen.” 





II 
12 
13 
15 


16 
17 


[“‘...] into your. .in which you trust I will make a dog enter 
and will fasten the door. 

[I will make a..] enter and will fasten the door. I will make 
a habburu-bitd enter and it will nest. 

Whenever I leave and enter 

I will give orders to my (feminine) Aabhuru-birds, 

‘Please, my (feminine) babhuru-bird, 

Do not approach the mushtooms’.” 

Ditto. The smell of the armpits. 





18 
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“You, the mother, [star of Babylon, 

The beautiful, the queen, [Star of Babylon. 

You, the mother, palm. [....].. 

The beautiful, who is beautiful to an exceeding degree 


Loca) os 
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PHILOGICAL NOTES 
K. 6606 +9944+Sm. 1891 


Col. A, 5-7 This passage shows that sikkdnu (A. Salonen, Studia 
Orientalia, v111/4, 107) was a means of propulsion along a river, and not 
merely for steering. 

Col. A, 15 apru, from the root ’pr “cover the head”’, is a special 
head-dress or hair-style. It is attested in lexical texts: tig.nig.sag.il. 
Sir. nita/mi = 4-pur zi-ka-rilsin-nis-tum (Harta 19, 149-50; Diri 5, 122-3). 
See also A. Falkenstein, L.K.U. p. 6, n. 2 and Gurney-Finkelstein, 
STT. 1, 28, vt, 31. 

Col. B, 3 Cf. C.T. 41, 44 obv. 13, as restored in Z.A. xLut, 55, 76: 
[4l-li =1]a te-ma-nu. 

K. 6082 

Col. A, 12 See R.L.A. 11, 264, Gelb A.J.S.L. tv, 67-8, and J. 

Lewy, H.U.C.A. xvin, 460, n. 161 for Mount Ebeh, probably to be 


located in the modern Jebel Hamrin, to the west of the ancient city of 
Assur. 
Col. A, 14 The obscure f4-pa-hu-ti-ka may possibly be related to 
Sapibutu in Erim.hué tv, 64-7: 
en.nam.UM.Ssar.ta a-ad-ru-ru 


dim. kur na-dar-ru-ru 
dim.sar.ra na-zar-bu-bu 
4.SUD. gi,.a Sa-pi-hu-tu 


Col. B, 10, 13. The city Kar-bél-matati occurs in Cassite period 
letters and documents (BE. 14, 99a, 18; BE. 15, 159c, 8; PBS. 1/2, 
16, 14, and 81, 3), in a kudurru fragment of Marduk-nadin-abhi 
(P.S.B.A. xtx, 71, 19) and in a late copy of a calendar of offerings 
(BRM. tv, 25, 24), where it is distinguished from Uruk and Agade. 
The town makes it appearance in history in the time of Nabt-mukin- 
apli, in whose eighth year “the Aramaeans made war and captured the 
gate of the crossing of Kar-bél-matati. The king did not cross (the 
river), Naba did not go (to Babylon for the New Year festival), nor did 
Bel leave (his temple for the same purpose)” (L. W. King, Chronicles 
concerning Early Babylonian Kings, u, pp. 81f.). From this evidence it is 
clear that Kar-bél-matati cannot have been too remote from Babylon, 
for we have to assume that it had been in the Babylonian kings’ power 
until this eighth year of Naba-mukin-apli. The statement that the king 
did not cross gives the impression that apart from the Aramaeans he 
would have crossed the river (the Euphrates ?), but for what purpose is 
not known. It is not possible, however, to assume that the fall of Kar- 
bél-matati was the direct cause of the lapse of the New Year festival, 
because in the year prior to the fall the same lapse occurred. 

Col. B, 12 For sabarru see A. Salonen, Die Landfahrzeuge des alten 
Mesopotamien, p.61; A. L. Oppenheim, “The Interpretation of Dreams in 
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the Ancient Near East” (Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., N.S., vol. 46, part 3), 
. 285 123, 

‘ Col. B, 15-17 The verbs pi-sa-ti-ma, nak-lat and tu-ub-tan-nab strictly 

present a clash, since the first is second person feminine, but the latter 

two third person feminine. The endings of such forms are, however, not 

always strictly observed by late scribes, so the liberty has been taken of 

treating them all as second person feminine. 


LKA. 92, Col. A and 81-2-4, 294, Obv., Col. B 


4,6 singuis apparently wadding. It occurs in Harra 19, 96 sig . pedg = 
si-in-gu, Similarly in 4.A vil, 22. In texts cf. YBT. vi, 240, 25: si-in-gi-’, 

10 ki-i la bu-ti-ku ka-bé-e: in Late Babylonian economic texts and in 
lexical series the wukabbd is well knownas a tailor for mending garments, 
and kubbi “to sew” gives a stative kubbd “sewn”. It is accordingly 
assumed that a 1/1 form occurs here for the nomen agentis, and that 
bu-u-ku is a metathesized form of Rubbi. 

ki-i la ri-is-ni §4 “aslaki™*: the root rsn is well known for steeping 
in brewing and tanning (A. L. Oppenhein, On Beer and Brewing... 
(J.A.0.S. Suppl. no. 10), p. 489), but this seems to be the only occur- 
rence in connexion with laundry. 

15 ad-da-ni-ka: there is no question that this word means “please”, 
but its etymology is disputed. It is certainly a contraction of ana da-N1- 
ka, since this actually occurs (see the passages in C.A.D. s.v. dinanu). 
Ebeling suggested the reading ana da-dik-ka=ana dadika “for your 
love” (Neubab. Briefe (A.B.A.W. Phil.-hist. Kl., N.F. 30), p. 19) which 
might be compared with the Latin amabo te =“‘please”. In C.A.D. it is 
explained as a contraction of ana dindnika, a short form of the polite 
address found in Middle Babylonian letters : ana dinanika lullik “1 will go 
as your substitute’. 

16 For the translation of uzu.dir/kamiénu as “mushrooms” see 
D. O. Edzard, Die “Zweite Zwischenzeit”’ Babyloniens, p. 32, and B. 
Landsberger, ‘“‘ Die Fauna des alten Mesopotamien” (A.S.A.W., Phil.- 
hist. K]., Band xui1/6), p. 111. 

17 subatu also occurs in the following equation: a-ra-pu=su-ha-t 
(Comm. on Summa Izbu 176), and arapu occurs in an omen passage: 
Summa iz-bua-ru-up sist |. ... H.Holma (Die Namen der Kérperteile, p. 141) 
identified this with the Hebrew and Arabic cognates “neck” and “mane 
(of a horse)”, but it must be objected that since these roots have an 
initial ‘ayin, the Akkadian should be erdpu, and not aréipu. subatu is also 
found elsewhere in continuous texts (see R. Labat, T.D.P. 1142°°), and 
is certainly a part of the body on which hair grows, for which “upper 
lip” and “pubis” have been suggested. Since, in our passage, the 
subatu has a smell, “armpit” would seem probable. Yet, if the com- 
mentary correctly identifies it with ar#pu, we must strain our imagina- 
tion to contemplate a foetus being born with an upper lip, or pubis, or 
armpits of a horse. 
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THE LOSS OF CONSONANTAL ALEPH 
IN UGARITIC 


By JosepH A. REIF 
I 


The three alephs of Ugaritic are still a puzzle even after several 
attempts to explain their origin and their use.! It is generally 
assumed that in Ugaritic, as in Phoenician and in Hebrew, every 
syllable-had to begin with a consonant, and that a syllabic ortho- 
graphy would then need only one aleph symbol to represent all 
possibilities of aleph followed by vowel. Indeed, this is the case 
in Hebrew and Phoenician. With the exception of the cuneiform 
letters and the left-to-right order, the Ugaritic alphabet seems to 
have been derived from the Phoenician. Why then three alephs 
and only one form of each of the other letters? 


II 


One explanation has it that the Ugaritic alphabet was used for 
other languages in which a syllable could begin with a vowel and 
that this made vowel letters necessary.2_ Such an explanation 
poses more questions than it answers. Let us suppose that the 
Ugaritic alphabet was used for a language in which a syllable 
could consist of only a vowel. Presumably in this language there 
was no consonantal aleph; for if there were, then three new vowel 
signs would have been needed—the original aleph symbol being 
used for the consonantal aleph, just as the other consonant letters 
were adopted with their consonantal values, plus vowel symbols 
for initial 7, a and when these were not preceded by aleph. To 
assume otherwise would mean assuming a phonemic aleph 


1 Tam very grateful to Professor H. L. Ginsberg for valuable suggestions 
and guidance which he gave while this hypothesis was being worked out, 
notably the possibility of dissimilation mentioned in section VI. 

2 In his Ugaritic Manual, § 3.1, C. H. Gordon says that “7 and # may have 
been necessary for writing non-Semitic texts (notably Hurrian) or for that 
matter even Semitic Akkadian, where syllables consisting only of a vowel 
occur”. In § 4.4 he states, “‘ Now the Ugaritic alphabet was also used to write 
languages in which the syllable could begin with or consist of a vowel (cf. 


§ 3.1)”. 
16 
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occurring only before @ and the / and # vowels never preceded by 
aleph—a highly unlikely phonemic situation. Therefore, in this 
non-Ugaritic there would have had to be no aleph consonant. 
Now, who wrote these non-Ugaritic words in the Ugaritic 
alphabet? Certainly it was not the non-Ugaritic speakers who 
wrote the Ugaritic. It was the native Ugaritic speakers who would 
have written these foreign words or this aleph-less language. But 
in Ugaritic all syllables had to begin with a consonant. Surely in 
pronouncing foreign syllables consisting only of a vowel the 
Ugaritic speakers would have introduced a consonant, probably 
aleph, before the vowel. They would thus have had no more need 


for three aleph symbols than for three p’s or three /’s or three of 
any other consonant. 


Ill 


Let us assume, on the contrary, that there was no consonantal 
aleph in Ugaritic itself, that is, that the Proto-Semitic aleph was 
reduced to zero. Furthermore, let us assume that when the 
Ugaritic speakers borrowed the Phoenician alphabet they 
borrowed the acrophonic principle with it—a very legitimate 
assumption. This meant that there had to be a symbol for every 
phonemic contrast in initial position, that is, for each different 
sound which with a word could begin. The loss of Proto-Semitic 
aleph would have left 7, 2 and w, in contrast initially. The original 
aleph would naturally be used for a, since that vowel would now 
be the first sound in the name of the letter; but new symbols would 
have to be created for 7 and w. This was in fact done,! and the new 
symbols were placed at the end of the borrowed alphabet. 

This means that the origin of the three alephs was solely 
Ugaritic and did not depend on the use of the alphabet for other 
languages such as Hurrian or Akkadian. It may be asked, 
though, why there were not six alephs—to take care of the con- 
trasts with the long vowels 7, d and #. It is very likely, though, 
that these were felt to differ in length rather than in quality, that 
is, that d- and @-syllables started with the same vowel; and there- 
fore they required only one symbol for both. The same would be 
true for the ¢/7 contrast and the 4/4 contrast. 


™ See Z. S. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language, p. 15. A very 
similar set of circumstances gave rise to the Greek vowel letters. 
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IV 


To assume that Proto-Semitic aleph was lost in Ugaritic in syl- 
lable initial position would mean that we must assume it was lost 
in syllable final (pre-consonantal and pre-pause) position also, for 
it would be phonetically unlikely that it would disappear in the 
former and not in the latter, although the reverse might well be 
true (cf. Proto-Semitic *ra’s- > Hebrew ros-). What then should 
we make of those cases where comparative Semitic grammar re- 
constructs a vowel-less aleph and Ugaritic does indeed show an 
aleph, usually 7, but occasionally also a or u, as in ris “head” < 
Proto-Sem. *ra’s-? Since we assumed that in undoubtedly initial 
position / represents [7-] with no preceding consonantal aleph, the 
simplest solution here would be to normalize rif as *rais- with the 
ia syllable in its own right. Thus we can posit the following 
Ugaritic development of vowel-less aleph: Proto-Sem. *CV’C- > 
Ugar. CViC-. This 7 may have been a very short hatef-like vowel 
but an independent syllable nevertheless (cf. Heb. 10x? versus 
10x), and therefore it was written with a separate symbol. 
A form such as rés- would then be the result of the usual North- 
west Semitic reduction of diphthongs: Proto-Sem. *ra’s- > Ugar. 
*rgis- > *rajs- > res-. It should be remembered that with no con- 
sonantal aleph the a-/ transition would be smooth and easily 
develop into the diphthong -q-. 

The occasional use of @ and wz for the reflex of Proto-Semitic 


vowel-less aleph could be explained on the basis of the sur- : 


rounding vowels with the preceding vowel probably exerting 
greater influence.! The reflex of vowel-less aleph after #- would 
be #. It should be kept in mind, though, that these reflexes were 
probably very short vowels. 


1 It should be noted that the vowel-less aleph reflex after short d is 7. This 
would seem to indicate that this d was rather fronted. Those cases where the 
reflex is a should be investigated to see if the a of the preceding syllable was a 
back allophone caused by the surrounding consonants. This leads to the 
speculation that the long @ was farther back than the ¢, which in some 
positions may have varied as far front as [¢] since it induced an / reflex of ’. If 
this is indeed the case it would put Ugaritic on the Canaanite side of a well- 
known phonetic isogloss where phonemic | @| tends to be farther front, that 
is [a], than | @| which tends to be rather back [9]. In the other Canaanite 
languages Proto-Sem. *d >, and the secondarily developed a> in Phoeni- 
cian and Tiberian Masoretic Hebrew. 
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V 


There are several instances in which an “aleph” letter seems to 
represent a vowel preceded in the same syllable by a consonant, 
that is, wria which is usually normalized as *m-ri?a.! In all these 
cases the aleph symbol represents a long vowel followed by a 
syllable consisting of only a vowel, that is, a syllable which in 
Proto-Semitic began with consonantal aleph. These spellings may 
represent a unique development under these particular phonetic 
circumstances, or else possibly a conventionalized spelling of a 
form which was distinguished from another form closely 
resembling it, that is, *w-ria as distinguished from a possible 
*-riya ot *m-ria. In any event, it should not surprise us that the 
Ugarits should hit on the idea of using the aleph symbols to 
indicate post-consonantal vowel, just as the Greeks did. 
VI 

There are several difficulties which cannot be glossed over. The 
form i/ak according to this hypothesis should be read *i/ak. Why 
then was it not written */k? Also, the form ysa should be read 
*yasaa. Of course, such combinations as in the latter occur (cf. 
Lat. mortuus, Ionic ipées, French i/ va a Arles) but the likelihood 
of contraction is great (cf. Attic iepeis). However, there is some 
doubt as to whether qatala did not become qatila in such cases. 
Thus, the only perfects attested for II’ verbs are, apparently, s7/, 
sid, and 4k. (Unfortunately, the sentences in which the latter 
occur are incomplete so that we may have the participle.) It is 
possible that both */aaka and *yasaa were transferred to the gatila 
class for the sake of dissimilating -aa-, in the one case to -ai- and 
in the other to -ia-. i/ak still represents a difficulty for which this 
writer can see at present only two possible solutions, neither very 
cogent. One is that it is an etymological spelling; the other is 
that it should be read *s/iak or *é/aak because of some phonetic 
development the exact nature of which is not clear at present. 
Both possibilities are admittedly guesses. 


VII 


To sum up, Ugaritic borrowed the Phoenician alphabetic system 
with its principle of acrophony. However, since consonantal 
aleph had been lost with resulting initial vowels, new vowel 


1 Gordon, Ugaritic Manual, p. 17. 
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symbols were created to take care of the new contrasts in initial 
position, making Ugaritic the first Western Semitic language to 
indicate vowel contrasts in its orthography. 

Alephs in preconsonantal position developed into very short 
vowels whose colouring was determined by the surrounding 
vowels with the preceding vowel predominant. 

With Hurrian and Akkadian also spoken in the general 
Ugaritic area it should not be difficult to find a stratum respon- 
sible for the Ugaritic loss of aleph—if one were of a mind to 
assign responsibility. 























ARISTEAS STUDIES I: 
“THE SEVEN BANQUETS” 


In memoriam 


T. W. Manson. 
By G. ZuNTz 


The “Aristeas Letter” (wrongly so called)! is anything but a 
literary masterpiece and yet it deserves study. It escaped the 
shipwreck which overtook the Hellenistic- Jewish (and generally 
the Hellenistic) literature because the Christian Church valued its 
testimony to the origin of the Septuagint. This indeed is to this 
day the chief interest of those who turn to it. The value of this 
testimony, though, is liable to be misjudged unless it is assessed 
within the context of the whole book, and even if the complete 
study therewith imposed yields little that could positively illumi- 
nate the early history of the Greek O.T., it is rewarded by the 
resulting appreciation of the one document of Hellenistic Judaism 
outside the Bible which has survived complete. 

A detailed discussion of the whole book would exceed the 
space of any periodical. Instead, the examination of one out- 
standing section, the “Seven Banquets”, may provide a standard 
for the evaluation of the whole and, in particular, of the sections 
bearing upon the translation of the Torah. 


I. THE ‘SEVEN BANQUETS’ 


(a) Substance and sources 


The seventy-two questions answered, one each, by the Jewish 
envoys form far and away the largest single unit of the book— 
more than one-third of the whole. The author stresses the sig- 
nificance of this section by every possible means—emphasizing 
the king’s unflagging admiration for every single answer, the 
unending applause of the audience (including philosophers and 
ambassadors) as well as his own amazement; adding protes- 
tations, and quoting evidence in support, of the veracity of his 
report, and ending with the king’s final praise of, and gifts for, the 


1 More correctly it would be inscribed “Incerti auctoris Aristaeus sive Ad 
Philocratem’’; cf. Philologus, 1958; and, in general, my article “Aristeas” in 
the forthcoming Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible may be referred to. 
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sages. This section thus presents itself, in size and emphasis, as 
the most weighty part of the book; to assess it adequately is to 
gain a standard for the evaluation of the whole. The assessment 
may be attempted in following up two guiding questions. This is 
a Greek book by a Jewish author; it would then be of interest to 
ascertain the Greek and the Jewish element respectively in the 
seventy-two questions and answers. This, I trust, is to a fair 
degree feasible, even though that excellent scholar, P. Wendland, 
pertinently stressed the difficulty arising from the hackneyed 
character of many of them and with the coincidence, in many 
points of detail, of Jewish and Greek thought in the Hellenistic 
age. Secondly, the king confesses, at the end of this part (294), 
that he has been given a “lesson in kingship”; hence it has been 
frequently stated that the whole section is a sample of the exten- 
sive Hellenistic literature on kingship—a so-called “K6nigs- 
spiegel”. This view seems worth testing. It involves the question 
whether Aristeas may, or may not, be supposed in this section to 
have been following any written source or sources and, if he did, 
whether or no they can be identified. 

The answers to these questions obviously must be based on the 
minute analysis of every one of the seventy-two points discussed 
—a task trying for the critic and wearying for any but the most 
patient reader. Remembering Voltaire’s warning that the surest 
way to be boring is in striving to be exhaustive I shall produce no 
more than samples of my investigations and follow these up with 
the conclusions to which a complete analysis has led me. 

First, then, as to the identification of elements Jewish and 
Greek. One Jewish feature, primitive yet significant, stands out 
in every one of the sages’ answers, namely the reference of the 
actions or attitudes recommended to the model of God and to the 
need for his help. It is true that many of these references, especi- 
ally in the latter part of the section, degenerate into mere “tags” 
(as they have justly been called); often therefore they are easily 
detached and this fact is important enough for the analysis of 
Aristeas’s ideas. Even so, the constant assertion, though some- 
times laboured, of the ultimate, divine source and standard of 
tight action and behaviour is a self-evident and outstanding 
Jewish feature and indeed one which the writer has employed of 
set purpose; he proclaims just this as the reason for the superiority 
of his heroes over the Greeks (200 and 235). Nor would it be 
correct to assume that, once this deliberate Jewish element has 
been deducted, all the rest would prove to be derived from Greek 
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tradition and thought. Actually, some few answers are entirely 
rooted in Jewish tradition; more often, the reference to the divine 
model goes beyond the mere addition of a detachable “tag” and 
becomes, at least, a definitely Jewish constituent of the argument. 
I subjoin some instances of either kind. 

Ptolemy’s fifth question (193), “how to be invincible in war”, 
elicits the answer: “if he did not place his trust in military power 
but throughout invoked God to give success to his enterprises”. 
Never was an answer like this given by a Greek adviser to a 
Greek king; it is in the spirit of the O.T. Israel saved from the 
Egyptians at the Red Sea is the outstanding mythical example; 
close verbal parallels have been found in Ps. xix (LXX). 8, Ps. 
Sol. xvii. 33 and I Macc. iii. 19. In Aristeas, the phrase ém- 
KoAeioGon Tov Gedv in particular has a definitely Jewish ring, and the 
three words which he adds at the end, making justice a pre- 
requisite on the part of the king, stand in the same context—“ the 
Lord helps the just” —even though justice is essential also in the 
Greek image of the ideal king. 

The two sections following this contain variations on the same 
theme. Essentially Jewish is, moreover, the concept of piety in 
210, 229 and 234 and the particular concern for family relations 
in 228, 238, 241f. (the text here is hopelessly corrupt), 248 and 
250. The combination of a typically Jewish sentiment with argu- 
ments Greek may be illustrated from 263, where the cue tmepn- 
pavia has induced the author to add a variation on Prov. iii. 34 
Kupios Utrepnpdvois avtitdooetal, Tatreivois 5 SiSwo1 ydpw to the 
Greek political ideal of ioétns of ruler and ruled. In the answer to 
the very first question (188) the basic Jewish notion of God’s 
“longsuffering” suitably precedes the Greek ideal of royal 
clemency (on which below); the same serves, with a verbal 
allusion to Prov. xviii. 10, to round off the fourth answer (192). 

By contrast, the Greek ancestry of question and answer is 
obvious when it is said, for example, that “persuasion” is the 
purpose of speech (266), or that a clear conscience gives freedom 
from fear (the latter tenet is, in Greek gnomologia, variously as- 
cribed to one or other of the “Seven Sages” andalso to Socrates). 
In instances like these—and they are the majority—the Jewish 
“tags” are too loosely attached, and too perfunctory, to affect 
the Greek essence of the main statements. Of the two just men- 
tioned, the first originated in the theory of rhetoric, while in the 
second instance Aristeas put into the mouth of his Jewish sage a 
Piece of traditional Greek popular wisdom. So he did in 227. 
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Ptolemy asks towards whom he ought to be bountiful (this is the 
meaning of piAdétiwos here). The sage, stressing that his advice 
will be the opposite of the view of all other men, urges liberality 
towards opponents so as to change their attitude—and yet he, 
too, has been made to echo a traditional Greek precept which we 
find attributed to Alexander the Great and Cato, as well as to 
Cleobulus (one of the Seven Sages) and Solon, Socrates, Epami- 
nondas and Pythagoras.! Again, when the king proposes the 
question debated by sophists and philosophers ever since the 
fifth century whether “wisdom”? (16 ppoveiv) can be taught (236), 
his Jewish mentor is practically forced to answer with at least a 
pale echo of Greek philosophical disquisitions. The same is true 
of the two sections concerning “grief” (AUT, 232f. and 268); 
for the first echoes, and perverts, the Stoic division of all actions 
and experiences into such as are, and such as are not, within our 
power (é9’ fpiv and ovx é. 4. = &tpoaipeta), while the second owes 
to the widespread literature on “consolation” the argument that 
grief for the dead (who are past suffering) is essentially egotisticand 
hence wrong.? Two other, interrelated passages, 249 and 257, on 
commendable behaviour at home and abroad, belong to the same 
orbit of “popular philosophy” and, more particularly, to the litera- 
ture “on exile”— it is not, as has been asserted, a piece of good 
advice for tourists ;3 Aristeas, though, has provided the last section 
with a Jewish touch by adding his recommendation of humility. 

While illustrating the blending of Jewish and Greek elements 
throughout the “Seven Banquets”, the passages referred to have 
a bearing also upon our second question, for it is surely obvious 
that—with the single exception of “bountifulness” (giAoTipia, 
227)—none of them fits the framework of a “catechism for 
kings”. Many others, however, do; nor need we rely, in saying 
this, merely on our own, unchecked impressions. Of the many 
Hellenistic works on kingship, it is true, not one has survived, 
for the Pythagorean treatises fathered on Diotogenes, Ecphantus, 
etc. have been shown, by L. Delatte,+ to be a product of the later 

1 See L. Sternbach in Wiener Studien, x (1888), 6 and sbid. x1 (1889), 53. 

2 See, for example, ps.-Plutarch, Consol. ad Apoll. 19 and Seneca, Consol. ad 
Polyb. 9. H. G. Meecham, The Oldest Version of the Bible (1932), p. 289 cites a 
relevant passage from that outstanding representative of Hellenistic “‘ popular 


philosophy”, Teles. 

3 Tramontano ad /oc. quotes Prov. xxvii. 8—a nice parallel which still can- 
not evince the Jewish origin of the passage. Sir. xxix. 22 ff., quoted zbid., does 
not refer to the loss of one’s fatherland but urges the value of a private home. 

4 See his excellent book Les ¢raités de la royauté... (1942). 
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Roman Empire. Their mystical metaphysics are anyhow irrele- 
vant to Aristeas; even so, they attest a number of concrete 
features of the Greek ideal of kingship which can usefully be 
compared. More important are older Greek works and in parti- 
cular Xenophon’s Cyrus and Isocrates’ To Nicocles, and we are 
safe in ascribing to the Hellenistic period such features as occur 
in both the earlier and the later witnesses. What is more, many 
documents give evidence of the ideals which Hellenistic kings 
followed or at least professed.! Against this background, those 
tenets in “‘Aristeas” which belong to the same context are, on the 
whole, safely identified. 

When one has made his way, not without some effort, through 
the larger part of these seventy-two specimens of wisdom, he 
is agreeably surprised, near the end of the proceedings—on 
the last day, in fact—to meet with a whole little cluster of 
statements of a markedly different kind; statements which stand 
out from the rest by their notably concrete and realistic content 
(279ff.). The first three of these concern the manner in which the 
king is to exercise his power: he is to follow the laws himself, and 
he is to appoint as chief administrators (otpatnyoi) men who 
“hate the bad”, and as commanders of his armed forces such as, 
besides being brave and just, will regard as their duty to “pre- 
serve” (ogeiv) their men, rather than to gain victories by ruth- 
less expenditure of life. These are typical tenets of the Greek 
theory of government. That Nomos is the supreme authority in 
the state was not only the basic tenet of democracy but was 
applied also to royal rule from Isocrates (11. 17) and Plato (Laws, 
875 D) onward down to Cicero (Rep. v. 3. 5) and “ Diotogenes” 
(p. 264 Hense); uicotovnpia is, according to W. Schubart, the 
quality of the king and his ministers most frequently invoked in 
petitions of the Hellenistic period and likewise recurs with 
“Diotogenes” (267. 9); the last named can be quoted also for the 
features required of the ideal general—which again can be traced 
back to fourth-century literature (for example, Xenophon, Mem. 
i, 2) and even to Euripides (fr. 744). 

These three answers are followed by one (282) in which, oddly 
enough, “glory, riches and power” are said to be what a man is 
justly admired for; whereupon there follows another set of three 
similar in character to the previous one. They centre upon details 
of the king’s private life: he is advised to spend most of his time 


™ See W. Schubart in Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, vol. vi and in Die Antike, 
vol. x11 (where further literature is quoted). 
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in reading (283), to seek relaxation in attending theatrical per- 
formances (284f.) and, at banquets, to cultivate the company of 
learned and well-bred men (286f.—this answer would seem, 
under the circumstances, to be in somewhat doubtful taste). 
These three points again are traditional.! If, encouraged by these 
vestiges of a systematic treatment of various aspects of kingship, 
one turns to the very beginning of the “banquets”, one finds that 
the first three answers centre on basic notions of the Greek 
theories of kingship; namely clemency (188 émieixeia), justice 
(189) and “‘benefaction”’ (190, evepyecia). The fact is self-evident 
and suggestive; it is somewhat obscured by (a) the corruption of 
the transmitted text, (¥) the somewhat puzzling and at any rate 
not very obvious relation between the answers and the questions 
by which allegedly they are provoked, and (c) by the fairly 
elaborate Jewish element added to the Greek basis of each 
answer. 

As a sample I give the analysis of these important paragraphs 
in detail. The king’s first question: how to keep his rule ever un- 
shaken, is not very convincingly answered by the commendation 
of a clemency “exacting punishment less rigorous than the 
delinquents deserve”. The reader, one may guess, is intended to 
infer that thus the king would effectively remove an opposition 
which could threaten his rule; and indeed the argument recurs, 
more explicitly, in this form later on (230). But in the context of 
the present general question this answer is out of focus, for one 
easily imagines dangers to the realm to which the recommended 
antidote could not apply; while on the other hand the signifi- 
cance of clemency—so urgently stressed by reference to the 
divine example—seems to shrink in this special application. In 
short, then, question and answer do not fit each other. One con- 
cludes that there must have been some reason for putting clemency 
just here, and some difficulty in devising a question which would 
naturally lead up to it. The proper context for the concept of 
clemency is given with the next answer: clemency is the comple- 
ment of justice. The problem of their relation had been pro- 

1 With 283 cf. Plut. Apophthegm. 189 (Demetrius of Phalerum to Pto- 
lemy!); with 284 cf. M. Aurel. tv. 26, v. 1, x11. 6; Seneca, Epist. 8; with 286 cf. 
Isocr. 11. 40ff.; esp. 52. 

2 Tread in 188 .. . ypeopevos Kai KoAczeov TOUS altious émieiKéoepov 7 KaOddS. . . ; 
in 189 ...i\pota, mas av KdAMoTa tpérro1, and afterwards (with Cohn) 
.. .Cerexpi6n St1 1d Sixctov ef pds Erravtas Stornpoi [éautdv]...; in 190 .. . Trés 
&v evvdous éaxute Exo1 Tous piAous. For these and other textual questions see 
my article in Philologus, 1958. 
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foundly discussed by Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 11374 31ff. and 
1143 a 21, cf. M. Mor. 1199 a 2); the specific rule that the king 
ought to make “the punishments smaller than the crimes” was 
enunciated by Isocrates in his “K6nigsspiegel” (11. 23); it recurs 
with almost the same words in Diodorus (1. 70. 6, after Hecataeus 
of Abdera), while the general precept to temper justice with 
clemency remains typical, in writings philosophical, historical 
and poetical, with reference to kings (for example, “Diotogenes”’, 
p. 268, 17ff., Diodorus 11. 28. 5, Ovid, Ex Ponto. 2. 123, and esp. 
Seneca, De clem. 1. 2 et passim). The concept of justice then has its 
place most suitably at the beginning of a “catechism for kings”; 
but again it is not particularly impressive that here this virtue 
should be presented as ¢he way to general success. And the con- 
cluding exhortation, based upon the “fear of God who sees 
everything”, hardly needed the verbal echo of Prov. i. 7 to 
qualify as a Jewish addition to the Greek commonplace. 

The third answer finally advocates the care, by the king, for his 
people (tpdvoia, evepyecia). This is so fundamental and general 
a cue, from Isocrates (Evagoras 45) onward, in all Greek discus- 
sions of kingship that it would be futile to parade authorities. 
Again this general tenet is oddly out of proportion with the 
specific question. The king’s “care”, or “providence”, for his 
whole people would reasonably entail a wider effect than ensur- 
ing the “goodwill” (thus the corrected text) of his “friends” 
(the word is well known to denote the courtiers of his entourage), 
and indeed it is said later on (265) to establish the unbreakable 
“bond of goodwill” between him and his subjects in general, 
while more specific prescriptions for the point now raised are 
given in 264 and 270. To proclaim God as the model of royal 
evepyeoia is essentially a Greek idea!—the term eds evepyétns 
does not occur in the LXX, and the few references, in the later 
books, to his evepyecia and evepyeteiv? are particular and of 
slight significance; but the writer has given to this standing item 
a Jewish colouring by alluding to Ps. ciii (civ). 27 and cxliv 
(cxlv). 15. 

These three groups of three points, each of which proves to be 
traditional in the Greek doctrine of kingship, raise the expecta- 
tion that, embedded in material of a different kind, the answers 


™ See the /oci quoted by Wendland ad loc. 
2 Ps, Ixxvii (Ixviii). 11 and Sap. Sol. xvi. 24 (for the verb) and Ps. xii (xiii). 6 


and cxiv (cxvi). 7, Sap. Sol. iii. 5, xi. 5 and 13, xvi. 2 and 11, II Macc. x. 38 
(for the noun). 
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given by the Jewish sages may contain the reflection of a syste- 
matic outline of this doctrine. I shall not weary the reader with 
the detailed analysis by which the expectation is confirmed; the 
subjoined survey, I trust, will be found sufficient. 

The quotations are by the numbers of the questions, followed 
by Wendland’s paragraphs: 


“THE IDEAL KING” 


1-3 (188-90) Fundamental virtues 
Justice, tempered by clemency, and evepyecia. 


12-21 (206-33, interspersed with other matter), Ethical qualities; namely 
12 (206) truthfulness (piAcAn Ons) ; 
14 (208) charitableness (p1AdvOperTros) ; 
17 (211) and again 21 (221-3) mastery of self, i.e. of passions (&pyev 
ExuTov) ; 
20 (217-19) awareness of the obligations of his high station (undév 
avdEiov trpccowv Tis UTrEepoysjs). 
23-5 (225-7) ““Largesse” 
His “ goodwill” (e6voia) results in his “sharing” his treasures with 
his subjects (226 petaSotixds) and bestowing gifts upon them (227 
PIASTIVOS). 


34-45 (239-53, with many intercalations) Requirements for justadministration 
34 (239) Readiness to listen (p1AtKoos) ; 
35 (240) observance of law (Evvopos) ; 
44 (252) avoidance of mistakes (&vaydptntos) ; 
45 (253) freedom from temper (éxtds Gupov). 


51-61 (262-73) The “bond” of eunoia, guarantee of successful rule 

51 (262f.) The king, constantly aware that he is ruling, a man, over 
men like himself, 

53 (sic) (265) will create a “bond of goodwill” by his primary virtue 
of pivavOpwrtria; 

52 (264) this “ goodwill” secures for him the services of trustworthy 
and experienced advisers and 

58 (270) generally of people whom he can trust. 

59 (271) If, in addition, he takes constant care to prevent excesses by 
his subordinates, 

61 (273) his people, never wronged, will faithfully adhere to him—he 
being the source of all good for them. 


64-6 (279-81) The exercise of power 
64 (279) The king, himself acknowledging the authority of the laws, 
chooses the proper leaders in 
65 (280) civilian and 
66 (281) military matters. 
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68-70 (283-7) The king’s daily life 
68 (283) reading; 
69 (284f.) relaxation; 
70 (286f.) banquets. 


71-2 (288-92) Essentials of kingship 
71 (288-90) Ethos and paideia paramount ; 
72 (291 f.) prosperity (eiptvn : sa/6m) and justice for the people, due to 
the royal virtues. 


The points summarized are blurred, in addition to the features 
mentioned previously, by Aristeas’s hazy style and by the 
frequent insertion of certain standard notions, such as the impor- 
tance of goodwill, justice and piety. Once this haze has been 
penetrated, one is struck by the outline of a well-ordered system 
of “Rules for rulers”, every detail of which can be amply paral- 
leled from the relevant Greek literature. Therewith it becomes 
probable that the writer drew the material for this part of the 
section, point for point, from one written source. The probability 
is enhanced by certain odd features of the questions posed by the 
king. We have already noted that the first three do not fit the 
answers given to them—and it is the answers, rather than the 
questions, which contain the salient points. There is more of the 
kind. A particularly ludicrous instance is in 273 (which the 
reader is invited to evaluate for himself). One is tempted to sus- 
pect that Aristeas had some difficulty in formulating suitable 
questions because his source did not in this respect help him. 
This diagnosis is, I think, confirmed by one numerous group of 
these questions; namely those of the form “How should he...” 
(1s &v...). Consider, for example, the twelfth question (206). 
It seems hardly worth while asking “how he should adhere to 
truth”, for the only fitting answer would be by the tautology: 
“by avoiding lies”; in fact, though, the king is not served with an 
answer to his “how. . .?”’—but with arguments in commendation 
of veracity. Similarly, the 34th question (239): “how he should 
be a ready listener” is answered, not by the suggestion to keep 
his ears open (which would be primitive but uniquely fitting), 
but by the indication of some uses of information. The same kind 
of inconcinnity may be found, for example, in 208, 217f., 240, 
245; its origin is, I think, self-evident. It originated from the 
incompetent transformation of plain, reasoned statements (for 
example, “the king ought to adhere to truth, for. ..””) into ques- 
tions and answers: the statements themselves were stolidly turned 
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into questions, while the arguments supporting them were made 
to serve as the sages’ answers. And we must infer that our 
author had not enough mental alertness to get off this standard 
form of a question (“‘how...?”) and to replace it, at least, by the 
particle “why”, which would have made sense out of nonsense. 

Taking together these observations—the traditional character, 
in Greek literature, of all the statements bearing upon kingship; 
their systematic order (only in two instances the author seems to 
have ventured upon a slight inversion, namely in nos. 1/2 and 
52/3—in order, I suspect, to avoid the impression of over- 
systematization) ; and the telling unsuitability of many questions— 
the conclusion seems unavoidable that the author was indeed 
following a Greek manual on kingship. To try to identify this 
manual beyond what stands out in Aristeas would be hazardous 
in view of the commonplace character of all his relevant state- 
ments. One may indeed note two negative features: there is no 
trace of the mystical concept of kingship which would present its 
holder as the representative, or image, or embodiment, of God on 


eatth. This is only natural, for this concept would of course be 


inadmissible with a Jewish writer; moreover, there is no evidence 
for it prior to Philo (for the so-called deification of Hellenistic 
kings is independent of it). Secondly, the traditional Greek 
notion that “ Nomos is king over all” is here retained (for example 
240, 279). The alternative, fully developed already by the 
Sophists, and again (differently) by Plato and Aristotle, which 
would place the will of the great ruler above the law, or make it 
identical with the law, recurs often in later theory and was actu- 
ally the basis of Hellenistic royal government. It, too, is absent 
from Aristeas; again very understandably. The upshot, however, 
is that his “catechism for rulers” contains nothing that was not 
thought of already in the fourth century, and nothing indicative 
of the teaching of any particular philosophical school. 

How about those questions and answers—about one-half of 
the seventy-two—not bearing upon kingship? Have they, too, 
been extracted from a written source, or are they of Aristeas’s 
own devising? The latter assumption seems natural at least with 
regard to those of a thoroughgoing Jewish character. They are 
few; how about the remainder? We have already noted that 
several of them bear the stamp of “Greek popular philosophy”, 
and there are more of the kind, such as 197 (on yetpioTrd&Oe1a—a 
term characteristic of Peripatetic teaching but summarizing 4 
characteristic Greek attitude, commended (again) especially in 
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treatises on “consolation”’?);! add the various definitions of 
fortitude (199), wisdom (207 and again, differently, 26of.), philo- 
sophy (256), prudence (255), “right thought” (244) and virtue 
(277), etc. All these are easily paralleled from Greek philo- 
sophical literature of the non-technical kind, but one does not 
readily imagine any one book dealing with so many different 
topics (including even the advice how to avoid frightening 
dreams (213ff.)!). And yet one may here recall summaries of 
philosophical teaching such as Epictetus’s Manual, the essays of 
Musonius and (much earlier) Teles, and the Kupior Ad€o of 
Epicurus. A popular manual of this type may well have supplied 
almost all the “wisdom” not derived from the “catechism on 
kingship”. This assumption is supported by two further argu- 
ments: first, that type of question introduced by an unsuitable 
Tras Gv... recurs also in this section (224, 244, 249)2and, secondly: 
is it likely that Aristeas, who followed so closely a Greek model 
in the passages bearing upon kingship, should have been so much 
more independent elsewhere—and yet have arrived, throughout, 
at formulations dependent upon Greek popular philosophy? 


(b) Literary character and affinities 


“Aristeas”, if our analysis is correct, has blended materials 
drawn from two Greek sources and added some characteristi- 
cally Jewish points to these borrowings which, besides, he fur- 
nished throughout with some rather superficial Jewish colour- 
ing. His literary capacity can be assessed by his achievement in 
presenting this largely borrowed material. He had chosen to 
present it in the form of answers to questions posed by Ptolemy 
II. The scheme called for conciseness, versatility and precision; 
the preceding analysis hardly suggests that Aristeas possessed 
these literary gifts. Some striving after variation indeed stands 
out, for example, in the ever-recurring expressions of admiration 
for the sages’ answers; the effect is hardly better than in a school- 
boy’s exercise.3 The answers clearly aim at condensation yet 


1 Cf. ps.-Isocrates Ad Demon. 42; Antiphanes, fr. 53 K.; Cicero, Tuse. 111. 12, 
Acad. 11. 135; ps.-Plutarch, Consol. ad Apoll. 3. 

2 The same kind of question occurs also in 246 and 275. These should 
probably be included in the “kingship” section, although within its syste- 
matical arrangement they are slightly misplaced. 


3 See the amusing lists ap. R. Tramontano, La Lettera di Aristea (1931), 
pp. 161ff. , 
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hardly ever achieve the striking and exhaustive formulation of 
the traditional Greek apophthegma.! The pious “tags” added to 
them increasingly show the strain on the writer’s resources, 
which stands out also in a considerable amount of repetition of 
both arguments and phraseology. Moreover, we have already 
seen that the task of turning the statements in his sources into 
questions and answers occasionally proved to be too much for 
him; add that he failed to give reality to the situation which he 
had imagined. We noted the lack of delicacy in the commenda- 
tion, by the sages, of the choice of suitable guests for the king’s 
feasts (286: the point obviously was in the source and was taken 
over regardlessly); it is similarly unrealistic when Ptolemy is 
made to inquire how he could be free from nightmares (213). 
These are no isolated instances. How could the most bountiful 
of kings be expected to applaud the advice to reject bribes and to 
“keep sober most of the time” (209)? How could he ask “how he 
should pay his debt of gratitude to his parents” and benefit from 
the advice not to cause them grief (238)—-seeing that, anyhow, at 
the supposed time of the dialogue, Soter had been dead for many 
a year? And how could the loving husband of the great Arsinoé 
possibly inquire “how he was to get on with? his wife” and wel- 
come the answer which stresses both the “violence” and the 
“natural weakness” of women (250)? There is much more of the 
kind, but the instances adduced suffice to show that the author 
put down what his abstract scheme—or his concrete sources— 
suggested, unable to visualize the situation which he wanted to 
convey to his readers.3 

What could have induced him to devise this situation? To try 
and probe into his motives should help to put his whole work in- 
to its context. His main purpose is all but painfully clear both 
from the story itself and from his own comment upon it: the 
reader was to be impressed by the display of Jewish wisdom and 


t An occasional happy formulation, such as the evvoias Seoyds in 265 
(justly commended by W. Schubart) should therefore be traced to Aristeas’s 
sources. 

2 It is clear from 267 that this must be roughly the meaning Aristeas wishes 
to convey by the verb épydzev. The parallels adduced by Meecham (such as 
Prov. xix. 14) mean “‘to give in marriage” and hence do not apply here. 

3 An instructive instance is 224. Aristeas desired to urge the Jewish view 
that “kingship is given by god” (Sap. vi. 3; Sir. x. 4; Prov. viii. 15). To 
provoke this statement he made Ptolemy ask, of all things, how he could 
avoid harbouring feelings of envy (for this use of éxtés, cf. 253 and V. Valens, 
p. 61. 17 K.). And the answer could apply to anyone—except to a king. 
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ARISTEAS STUDIES I: THE “SEVEN BANQUETS” 


superiority. The legend which Aristeas had chosen for a frame- 
work of his whole narrative gave him these main actors: the illus- 
trious Greek king, the large group of Jewish elders, and the 
high-priest who had sent them. The last-named having exhibited 
his wisdom in the long apo/ogia 128-71, what could be more 
natural and effective than showing the king dazzled by every one 
of the seventy-two? They had consequently to be prompted, each 
one, to deliver a short yet impressive utterance. Jewish wisdom 
impressing a non-Jewish king and outshining the wise of his 
court: the scheme was commended by memorable prototypes, 
from Joseph before Pharaoh (see Gen. xli. 38 ff.) to Daniel before 
Nebuchadnezzar (see Dan. i. 19ff.). This, though, was no longer 
an age to be impressed merely by the striking interpretation of 
dreams; Greek rationalism demanded the demonstration of 
tational wisdom. Aristeas might have made his sages recite 
passages from their “ Wisdom-literature”’ ; he must however have 
felt that this could, and ought to, fill a subsidiary place only. 
Wisdom of a philosophical kind was required to impress the 
Greek reader. We have seen where Aristeas found it. To prompt 
his sages each to produce a bit of it, the obvious way was to make 
the king address questions to them—as Croesus had done to 
Solon, Alexander to the Indian “naked sages”, and many an 
O.T. king to the wise and the prophets of his day. The ensuing 
large number of dicta called for some kind of division; by distri- 
buting them over seven feasts the sacred number was con- 
veniently brought in and a traditional, novellistic setting gained, 
as well as additional opportunity for stressing the honour done to 
the king’s guests. 

In endeavouring thus to correlate the author’s purpose and his 
scheme one realizes that the literary form of this section perfectly 
suits his requirements; that, in consequence, no specific model 
need be assumed to have been reproduced by him. This, of 
course, is not to say that Aristeas performed a feat of complete 
originality. Some literary analogies have already been hinted at; 
others can be, and have been, adduced. It is, however, important, 
when making such comparisons, to note the differences as well 
as the similarities. For example, the vast, later “symposiacal” 
literature (represented, among extant writings, by Plutarch’s 
Symposiaca and by Athenaeus)! offers little more than a limited 
similarity regarding the setting; as to their essence, there is a vast 
difference between the leisurely rolling-out, during a drinking 

1 The name of Plato is better not mentioned in this context. 
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party, of learned quibbles by a company of literary men parading 
recondite erudition and, on the other hand, the series of brief 
questions briefly answered by Ptolemy’s guests as a strenuous 
prelude to the enjoyment, afterwards, of the royal banquet. 
Solon before Croesus affords a better parallel, and yet the 
thorough difference between that elaborate and tragic story and 
the series of random questions in Aristeas is too obvious to 
require elaboration. In Hellenistic times the name of Solon, to- 
gether with the other “Seven Sages”, had become pegs on which 
to hang sets of current apophthegmata; the difference remains that 
these are throughout characterized by that concise and striking 
form which Aristeas does not achieve and, secondly, that they ate 
never found embedded in the frame of a concrete story. Sucha 
frame is actually found in the Greek tale of Alexander’s meeting 
with the Indian Gymnosophists;! there, however, the questions 
have the character of puzzles the solution of which is, to those 
asked, a matter of life and death—the whole being, right down to 
the clever denouement at which it aims from the very beginning, 
a popular jeu d’esprit. In it, every one of the questions and answers 
is Greek in origin; but the framework may possibly, in the 
absence of Greek parallels and in view of the oriental setting, 
have to be classed as oriental. I am going to suggest a similar 
diagnosis for the Aristeas “dialogues”. 

The sage before the king: one dimly perceives instances of this 
scene in the oldest, heroic Greek mythology (Melampus, Poly- 
idus), in tales, that is, which were anything but popular in the 
later Hellenistic age; and the one seer whose story the stage and 
the school continued to keep vividly present, Tiresias, illustrates 
a tradition with which Aristeas’s invention could not reasonably 
be connected. To visualize his Ptolemy—so unlike the real 
Philadelphus, so glamorously unsubstantial, faced by the equally 


hazy yet dignified envoys from Jerusalem—is to be transferred } 


into the atmosphere of an eastern fairy-tale. There indeed, in 
Eastern lore, analogies general and particular abound. One may 
recall, in the Thousand-and-one Nights, the contests of wisdom 
in the stories of the 307th and 334th nights or, going back to hoat 
antiquity, the wisdom of Ahikar, the Egyptian tale of Siositi 
answering, on behalf of King Rameses, the dangerous questions 
of the king of Ethiopia, or Zarathustra answering the sixty sages 
of King Vistaspa, or the Indian King Milinda priding himself is 
his acumen yet finally finding his master in the wise Nagasena. 
1 On this text cf. my article in Hermes, 1958. 
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Returning to Jewish lore, the story, in I Esdras iii, of King Darius’s 
three pages may be added to those of Joseph and of Daniel and 
that of the contest, much elaborated after I Kings x. 1-3, of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Josephus tells, after older 
sources, of Solomon’s contest with Hiram of Tyre (¢. Ap. 1. 117) 
and, from more recent times, of Jews and Samaritans competing 
before Ptolemy VI (Antiqg. x11. 3) and, somewhat earlier (sid. 
xl. 4) of Hyrcanus, the son of Joseph the tax-farmer, impressing 
Ptolemy III by cleverly rebutting his adversaries. 

It seems no more than natural to place the framework of 
Aristeas’s “banquet scene” in this oriental, and specifically 
Jewish tradition; yet there were, as noted above, on the fringe of 
the Greek literature some productions with which he could 
expect his Greek readers to associate it.! 'To these possible associa- 
tions P. Wendland long ago? added one from contemporary 
life. It stands to reason, and there is some evidence supporting 
the guess, that the first Ptolemies frequented the company of the 
learned members of the Museion and of other men outstanding 
in literature and philosophy; quite likely they may have taken 
part in the after-dinner game of presenting zefemata, that is, 
problems, for discussion.3 This kind of royal pastime may have 


' It has indeed been asserted that Aristeas’s book was intended to be read 
by Hellenized Jews. Such certainly could not be prevented from reading it 
and could derive satisfaction from finding their kin treated so reverently by 
outstanding Greeks. However, the elaborate disguise of the author as a non- 
Jew and the apologetic tone of the whole and in particular of 128 ff. are surely 
designed, primarily, for Greek readers. 

2 Ap. Kautzsch, Die Pseudepigraphen (1900), p. 3. 

3 Apart from the well-known, general patronage of literature, science and 
learning by the first Ptolemies evidenced by the foundation of the Museion 
and the Libraries, the biographies of Callimachus, Theocritus, Apollonius, 
etc., there are the following, more specific indications: Ptolemy I participat- 
ing in a dialectical discussion between Stilpon and Diodoros Kronos 
(Diogenes Laertius, 11.111; this, however, appears to have taken place not in 
Alexandria but in Megara, in 311 B.c.; cf. Wilamowitz, Hellenistische Dichtung, 
I, 59); Philadelphus ragging the grammarian Sosibius (Athenaeus 493 F); the 
gtammarian Komanos (against whom Aristarchus wrote) described as 
dpxiowoxdos (Schol. Hesiod, Op. 97: he could be identical with the high 
diplomat of this name in the service of Ptolemy VII mentioned by Polybius). 
According to Porphyry commenting on I/. x. 274, discussions in which the 
king took part were recorded in the royal “Diaries” (this may be compared 
with Aristeas 28 and 297ff.). And, finally, Epicurus (fr. 5 Us.) advised kings 
at their symposia to enjoy crude jokes rather than the discussion of “ musical 
and poetical problems”: “this is likely to be a taunt against the Alexandrian 
court” (Wilamowitz, op. cit. 11, 317). 
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been well known in Alexandria; it would be recorded in the 
coutt-diaries and could possibly even be reflected in published 
books. Thus the situation imagined by Aristeas could have had 
analogies in reality and perhaps even in literature. 

Greek in substance yet with some Jewish additions and, 
throughout, a Jewish veneer; Jewish in conception, outline and 
purpose yet, here too, with some points of contact with Greek 
literary tradition and day-to-day custom, this chapter in Aristeas 
stands out, a symptom of the Greek impact upon Hellenistic 
Jewry.! 

1 W. W. Tarn once (The Greeks in Bactria and India, 414 ff.) endeavoured to 
demonstrate the dependence of this section upon the Indian Questions of 
Milinda—an assertion uncautiously echoed by some scholars. The preceding 
analysis, I presume, has removed the shaky foundations on which it rested. 
Nor, obviously, is there any reason to resuscitate Wendland’s guess, who 
suggested Hecataeus of Abdera as the source of Aristeas. 
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ISRAEL WEISBREM: 
A FORGOTTEN HEBREW NOVELIST: 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Davip PaTtTERSON, Oxford 


In modern Hebrew literature, as in all literatures, the novel made 
a comparatively late appearance. Little more than a century has 
passed since Abraham Mapu diffidently published the first Hebrew 
novel, Ababhath Siyyon, 1853. Although destined subsequently to 
play the major role in modern Hebrew literature, the novel made 
slow progress for several decades—certainly from a quantitative 
point of view. The thirty-five years following the publication of 
Ababhath Siyyon were graced by barely a score of Hebrew novels, 
an average of little more than one every two years; and although 
a number of them such as Mapu’s “Ayit Sabhu‘a or Smolenskin’s 
Ha-To‘eh Be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim or Braudes’ Ha-Dath We-ha- 
Hayyim are admittedly very long, an equal number at least are 
very slight. 

It may readily be conceded, then, that the total bulk of Hebrew 
literature in novel form during the first three and a half decades 
following the first appearance of this new genre is negligible 
when measured against the production of novels in all the major 
European literatures during those same years. Yet the impact 
which these Hebrew novels made on Jewish life and the influence 
which they exerted is out of all proportion to their extremely 
modest number—particularly in view of the fact that scarcely 
more than half that total were responsible for the achievement. 

These novelists, in fact, may be clearly divided into major and 
minor writers. The former class comprises Abraham Mapu, 
Peretz Smolenskin, Reuben Asher Braudes and Shalom Jacob 

1 Israel Weisbrem was born in Grodno in 1838 and later became a merchant 
in Warsaw. See 98" BIO? NID1 IDO, published by por (Warsaw, 1889), 
p. 39. From a short obituary notice in HONK MI? (Warsaw, 1896), p. 306, it 
would appear that his father, Benjamin Zarah Weisbrem, whose death is 
announced, was a wealthy and public-spirited man. I am indebted to Dr G. 
Elkoshi of Jerusalem, to Mr S. Noble of the Y.I.V.O. Institute for Jewish 
Research, New York, and to Miss R. P. Lehmann, librarian of Jews’ College, 
London, for furnishing me with these references. 

2 This paper was delivered as a Samuel Davies Lecture at the University of 
Manchester on 4 February 1958. 
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Abramowitz (later known by his pseudonym Mendele Mokher 
Sepharim), all of whom won renown within their own lifetimes, 
and whose place in the history of Hebrew literature rests upon 
firm foundations. The latter class includes such authors as I. J. 
Sirkis, S. F. Meinkin, J. Leinwand, M. Manassewitz, A. S. 
Rabinowitz, N. M. Sheikewitz, B. I. Zobeizensky, and not least 
Israel Weisbrem, the author under review. Most of these writers 
are now so obscure, and their writings have proved so ephemeral, 
that not even the various histories of literature so much as 
mention them. In many cases biographical information of even 
the most elementary kind is extremely difficult to locate. More- 
overt, actual copies of their novels are now so very rare—in many 
cases as fare as manuscripts—that frequently recourse must be 
made to copies in microfilm in order to read them at all. 

It would be absurd, therefore, to pretend that these minor 
novelists have any real significance either from the point of view 
of intrinsic merit or with respect to their influence on the course 
of Hebrew literature. In literary terms they offer little that is new, 
while their themes and methods of presentation for the most part 
merely constitute an inferior imitation of their more gifted con- 
temporaries. Almost without exception these stories fall within 
the class of social novels, to which all the major novels of the 
period—apart from Mapu’s historical romances—invariably 
belong. Again, for the most part, they partake of all the literary 
deficiencies and limitations of their peers with respect to plot, 
characterization, language, style and form, without the saving 
graces of a certain rugged strength and purpose, which have 
preserved the latter from oblivion. And yet even these minor 
novels contain much that is of interest both for the historian of 
Hebrew literature and for the historian of the rich complex of 
Jewish life in Eastern Europe in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. For not only do these novels reflect the aspirations of 
Hebrew literature at that time and the bitter, often pathetic 
struggle to adapt the nascent Hebrew language to the demands of 
modern life, but they also represent a treasure-house of informa- 
tion relative to the social conditions obtaining in the Jewish 
“Pale of Settlement”. 

From the novels alone it is possible to reconstruct a broad and 
fairly detailed picture of the patterns of life within that society. 
Clothes, manners, food, marriage customs, occupations, educa- 
tion, religious practice, communal organization and a host of 
kindred subjects are all described with a wealth of detail. Mote- 
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over, if due allowance be made for the prejudices and tendentious 
opinions advanced inside these novels, it is equally possible to 
recapture something of the mental climate prevailing at that time 
—the splits and divisions in Jewish life, and the bitter discord be- 
tween the old generation rooted in the tradition and the young 
generation thirsting for a richer life, and ready to cast aside its 
heritage in an all too uncritical acceptance of an alien culture. It 
is these aspects which lend the novels interest, and reward the 
cateful reader with some vivid glimpses into a vanished world. 
Among the minor novelists Israel Weisbrem stands a little 
apart from the rest in several respects, and at times displays evi- 
dence of considerable literary ability. Of his three novels, the 
first, Between the Times,! appeared in 1888, the.second, Eighteen 
Coins,? in the same year, and the third, Ie Lottery and the Inheri- 
tance,3 in 1892, all of them in Warsaw. Between the Times beats the 
following explanatory note on its title-page: “‘ Between the time 
which has lost its vigour and the modern time which writers term 
enlightened.” The hint of irony is subsequently developed. The 
title Ezghteen Coins is followed by the alternative “Give me 
Money! Give me Money!” which again provides an inkling of 
the type of plot to be expected. Similarly the title The Lottery and 
the Inheritance is qualified by the following illuminating remark: 
“A story from the life of Jews and Christians in the villages and 
1 pin pa, 136 pages. 2 NUN’, pt. 1, 184 pages; pt. 2, 213 pages. 
3 moran Sun, 118 pages. A second edition appeared in Warsaw in 1895. 
Apart from these three novels Weisbrem also published a work called frin 
(Warsaw, 1902), which bears the sub-title ovmuna) owsn by. Dr G. 
Elkoshi has also drawn my attention to a review of The Lottery and The 
Inheritance by J. L. Peretz published in the daily n-~D¥7 on the 27 Sivan 1892, 
no. 127, p. 519. In this review Peretz bitterly attacks the novel, criticizing it 
for the improbabilities of the plot, which he compares to that of a French 
Operetta, for the author’s strange neglect of his young heroines (see below), 
and for the moral turpitude of the characters. The latter criticism is quite un- 
justified. Weisbrem published a spirited reply in the same journal on the 
19 Tammuz 1892, no. 146, p. 575, in which he stoutly defends his intimate 
knowledge of the conditions he has described, maintaining that all the events 
of the story are based on fact, and offering to name the places and persons 
involved (although unfortunately he does not do so). After successfully 
defending his characters against the charges levelled by Peretz, he admits his 
neglect of the young ladies in the story, but excuses himself on the grounds 
that the love element is suitable to French but not to Hebrew tales! (but see 
below). Four days later the same journal, no. 149, p. 588 (misprinted 288), 
published the final paragraph of Weisbrem’s reply, deleted from no. 146, 
which represents an attack on Peretz’s own writings. The same page contains 
4 picture of a table of winning tickets in the state lottery for the year 1864. 
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small towns of Western Russia.” This latter statement contains the 
seed of one of the most interesting facets of Weisbrem’s novels, 
and one which distinguishes him from most of his colleagues, 
who are prone to confine their stories to Jewish life. 

The theme of Between the Times is concerned with Gershon, the 
shiftless son of Peretz and Hannah Rekin, who own a shop ina 
little town in Lithuania. Gershon irresponsibly takes their small 
store of capital and absconds with Tamar, the only surviving 
child of Nahum Tobiah, the local Rabbi. But almost at once 
Gershon abandons her in order to woo the rich former mistress 
of a deceased Polish noble, to whom Gershon discovers he bears 
an extraordinary likeness. The lady in question, Miriam, for her 
part is anxious to marry into a respectable Jewish family in order 
to appease her parents who have never been able to forgive her 
previous misconduct. Meanwhile the abandoned Tamar falls 
into a decline and is taken to hospital, where she is befriended by 
a tich Polish noblewoman, Elenora, a devout Catholic, who 
takes her to her estate and nurses her back to health. One day 
Elenora introduces Tamar to her neighbour Miriam. The young 
women at once strike up a friendship, and Miriam invites Tamar 
to stay with her. Inevitably Miriam learns of Gershon’s double 
dealings and reluctantly breaks off their betrothal. This mis- 
fortune has a sobering effect on Gershon, who decides to seek his 
fortune abroad. 

Meanwhile, Rabbi Nahum’s adopted son Jonathan, who has 
always loved Tamar, finds life intolerable without her presence 
and seeks his fortune in America, where all trace of him is lost. 
Gershon, too, sails for America, where after some five years of 
hardship, including two years in a coalmine, he is befriended by a 
rich man called Kanelly, who finds employment for him in 
Quebec. During all these years Tamar, who has returned to het 
parents’ home, resists all proposals of marriage in the hope that 
Jonathan will one day return. Miriam, too, who has become 
reconciled to her parents, entertains similar aspirations with 
respect to Gershon. 

Suddenly the little town is electrified by the news that Sit 
Kanelly of Quebec is coming to open a factory nearby. Sit 
Kanelly eventually calls on Rabbi Nahum and turns out to be none 
other than Jonathan. After his engagement to the faithful Tamar, 
Jonathan journeys to Quebec to settle his affairs, returning five 
weeks later with his assistant—Gershon! A double wedding 
serves to round off the happy ending. 
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The improbabilities of Between the Times are closely rivalled by 
some of the more startling events woven into the plot of Weis- 
brem’s second novel. But then Eighteen Coins is in any case a 
much longer novel consisting of more than four hundred pages, 
and divided into two parts. This somewhat tortuous story is 
outlined against a background of the conflict which raged 
between the Hasidim and the exponents of enlightenment, the 
Maskilim, in Eastern Europe during the nineteenth century. In 
actual fact that contest was three-sided; but the third warring 
faction, the orthodox section known as “‘the Opponents” (Mith- 
naggedim), is scarcely mentioned. 

The plot centres upon the efforts of Gedaliah and Malka 
Skopitzki, a very rich, but miserly couple, to marry off their 
daughter Eve to Joseph, the son of the wealthy Simon Rebetzek. 
Both Gedaliah and Simon are pious Hasidim and faithful sup- 
porters of the local holy man or Zaddik—so much so that their 
belief in the latter’s supernatural powers constitutes an impor- 
tant element in the plot. Indeed, when the fire-insurance com- 
panies raise their premiums! the tight-fisted Gedaliah—most of 
whose wealth is in the form of merchandise—decides to send a 
gift to the Zaddik in exchange for the latter’s protection, even 
though he is told explicitly that the Zaddik’s own property is 
insured! Simon’s faith in the Zaddik’s powers rests on firmer 
foundations. He attributes his success to eighteen copper coins 
which the Zaddik once gave him—in return for eighteen gold 
coins—at a time of dire hardship. The coins have proved so effi- 
cacious that Simon, rising from strength to strength, has finally 
become the sole agent of a wealthy Polish nobleman, an absentee 
landlord, whose entire estates he supervises, even dwelling in the 
ancestral mansion. Simon treasures his eighteen coins, which he 
considers to be the source of his extraordinary good fortune, 
and generously contributes to his Zaddik’s funds. For his part the 
Zaddik is anxious to foster an alliance between his two wealthy 
supporters, and details Shemaiah, a rather dubious character, to 
be Simon’s secretary in order to expedite the proceedings. The 
only obstacle is that Joseph, Simon’s son, who has enjoyed a 
liberal education and moves in a circle of young Polish nobles, 
tefuses even to consider the match proposed for him. 


1 From 7 to ro per cent, pt. 1, p. 156. From The Lottery... we learn that 
the normal rate of interest on loans in Lithuania was 12 per cent, p. 144. 

2 Cf. the hero of Bialik’s”*) 9y2, 79N, whoattributes his good fortunetoa 
handshake given him by his Rebbe, p*9392 1. an> 9D (Tel-Aviv, 1947), P- 100. 
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Now Joseph has a young friend, Michael, whose father David 
Rosen is a wealthy Maski/. Joseph falls in love with Michael’s 
sister Elisheba, while Michael himself is attracted to Rebecca, the 
second of seven poor sisters, who earn a precarious living with 
the needle. As the prospect of such a double wedding is not likely 
to be to the Zaddik’s advantage, Shemaiah determines to put a 
spoke in the wheel, and prevails upon Azriel Ramberg, a pseudo- 
Maskil, to further his plans. With the help of an expert forger they 
send slanderous letters to the young lovers and their parents, as a 
result of which Joseph’s mother falls into a decline and dies. 

In the course of time, however, the misunderstandings are 
resolved, and in Part Two of the novel Simon remarries, taking 
none other than Rebecca’s older sister Sarah, who brings Rebecca 
along to live with them. Simon invites the Rosen family to spend 
a holiday on the estate, and goes so far as to write to the Zaddik 
asking permission for Joseph to marry Elisheba. But this the 
Zaddik indignantly refuses, demanding that Simon should either 
break off relations with the Maski/ David Rosen or return his 
eighteen coins. Nor are Michael’s marriage plans any more suc- 
cessful. His mother scornfully rejects his plan to marry a girl of 
such lowly origins, and to spare Rebecca further embarrassment 
Simon suggests she should spend some time at a lonely hunting 
lodge in the forest. 

Meanwhile Azriel has been pressing Shemaiah for a reward for 
his Herculean, though unsuccessful, attempts to divide the lovers. 
To be rid of him Shemaiah has him captured and imprisoned ina 
dungeon in that self-same hunting lodge. On hearing of this the 
Zaddik decides that it would be best to induce Azriel to emigrate to 
America, and when the latter’s wife, Esther, arrives to ask the 
Zaddik of her husband’s whereabouts, he tells her to make ready 
to join her husband in America. Esther, vastly impressed by the 
Zaddik’s omniscience, sells up her possessions in preparation for 
the journey. In the hunting lodge, however, Rebecca is begin- 
ning to suspect that all is not well, and sends a message to Simon 

to that effect. 

At this juncture the miserly Gedaliah reveals that he is about to 
pay off an old score against a minor Polish noble, Glupski. The 
latter has borrowed money from Gedaliah on the security of his 
estate, but Gedaliah is careful not to remind him of the expiry 
date. Instead he turns Glupski and his family out of their home 
with such callousness that the half-demented nobleman sets fire 
to the miser’s entire property—which is not, of course, insured. 
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At the risk of their lives, Joseph and Michael rescue Glupski 
from the flames, and almost at once courageously rescue Rebecca, 
who has been kidnapped by Shemaiah and his henchman with the 
object of holding her to ransom. The young lovers are reunited, 
and their parents consent at last to the double union. The Zaddik 
dispatches the villains to the holy land to repent, while Azriel 
and Esther are reunited. But in her heart Esther always believes 
in the Zaddik, and Simon, too, continues to send his contribu- 
tions and maintains his faith in his eighteen coins. But Gedaliah 
goes mad with grief and spends the rest of his days running up 
and down his room in the asylum shouting “Give me money! 
Give me money!” 

In contrast to the stirring events of the first two novels, the 
plot of the third, The Lottery and the Inheritance, is very slight and 
such interest as it arouses is largely incidental. The novel centres 
upon a small Lithuanian town, and the efforts of two Jewish 
factors, David: and Pesach, to make a precarious living as 
matriage-brokers after their plans to serve the local Polish noble- 
man have come to grief. David adopts the cause of Rolashka, a 
minor government official, in the latter’s efforts to woo Stephanie, 
the daughter of the rich Rebnitzki, one of the nobleman’s chief 
administrators. On David’s advice Rolashka borrows sufficient 
money to make the initial payment on an estate which is for sale, 
at the same time pretending that he has inherited it from his aunt. 
The ruse is successful, the hoodwinked Rebnitzki eagerly agree- 
ing to what seems so favourable a match. The novelty lies in the 
fact that in this instance a Jewish marriage-broker is used to 
bring about a Gentile wedding. Meanwhile David’s rival, 
Pesach, is desperately engaged upon the task of persuading the 
tich Zevulun, another of the nobleman’s agents, to wed his 
daughter to Aaron Stein, a teacher in the local government 
school. Zevulun, however, is more interested in wealth than 
learning and Pesach makes little progress until he is able to 
inform Zevulun that Aaron Stein is the fortunate owner of a 
winning lottery ticket. The hard-headed Zevulun insists upon 
seeing the ticket, and not realizing that it bears the winning 
number of the previous year, joyfully gives his consent. Only 
after the wedding does he learn the bitter truth, but by then, of 
course, it is too late. Finding themselves in the same boat, the 
two duped fathers Rebnitzki and Zevulun decide to accept the 
inevitable and reconcile themselves to their impecunious sons-in- 
law. Zevulun, moreover, does derive some consolation from 
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Aaron’s learning, for the schoolmaster is able to prove by 
algebra to the extravagant wife of the nobleman just what the 
compound interest on a loan which she is urging her husband to 
make, to buy a new carriage, would amount to at the end of 
twenty years. The reader is not informed, however, whether that 
lady curbs her expensive habits. Presumably she is, at least, 
forced to agree with her husband’s view that his Jewish em- 
ployees are not without their usefulness. For all the frailty of its 
plot The Lottery and the Inheritance affords some very interesting 
pointers to the social conditions prevailing at that time. 

It becomes evident from these summaries that subtlety is 
scarcely a major feature of Weisbrem’s plots. But nevertheless 
recourse is made to a wide variety of dramatic devices quite apart 
from those already noted, namely such motifs as the eighteen 
lucky coins, the lack of fire-insurance, the pretended inheritance,! 
or the spurious lottery ticket. The imprisonment of Azriel, for 
example, is effected by villains disguised as police, so that the 
victim does not even suspect foul play.2, Much use is made of the 
confusion of names. When Gershon Rekin wishes to disguise his 
origin he refers to himself as Gregory, the son of Peter Rekin. 
Miriam’s inquiries, however, can only locate a Peretz Rekin, a 
fact which allows the author to adapt the well-known quotation 
yna NOX Pia xipn ¥x3 (Do not say your children but your 
builders) to qo xX yD RIPN bx (Do not say Peretz but Peter).4 

A similar device is used in one of the most effective and original 
episodes to be found in all the Hebrew novels of this period. 
After reaching South America Jonathan writes to Rabbi Nahum 
that any letters to him should be addressed to Mr Jonathan Cohn 


at Rio de Janeiro 
Bresil (sic) 
Post restant5 (sic) 


1 Anadvance on many contemporary novels, where fortuitous inheritances 
are quite common. Both Mapu and Smolenskin are fond of the device. 

2 Eighteen Coins, p.136. Cf. J. Leinwand, nvata nwy (Lemberg, 1876), pt. 1, 
pp. 105 ff., where a similar device is employed. 

3 For which the reference 7”0 n1313 is given in the text. Between the Times, 
p- 62. 

4 Ibid. The phrase is used as the heading for ch. 5, p. 52. 

5 It is indicative of the prevailing cultural climate that the author appends 
the following information in two footnotes: (a) that Rio de Janeiro is the 
capital of Brazil; (b) that poste restante is written on the addresses of letters 
which are to remain in the post office until the addressee comes to claim them, 
ibid. p. 111. 
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Rabbi Nahum, who is not familiar with Latin script,’ invokes the 
aid of Zevulun, the Me/ammed, to address his reply.2 Zevulun, 
who has frequently been enlisted by the local women to address 
letters to their husbands who have emigrated to England or 
France, claims to have learned French from addressing letters and 
from his study of Rashi! He informs the Rabbi that Jonathan has 
clearly not yet mastered that language, for he has written rio in- 
stead of rue. Moreover, Zevulun labours under the impression 
that “Postrestant”’ is the name of a city. In answer to the Rabbi’s 
query he explains that Brazil lies between India and Abyssinia, and 
that the country is so called because it was founded by the descen- 
dants of Barzillai of Gilead! Although from Jonathan’s sub- 
sequent reproachful letters the Rabbi’s missives, addressed by 
Zevulun, have clearly failed to reach their destination, and in 
spite of Tamar’s attempts to explain some elementary facts of 
geogtaphy, Zevulun obstinately clings to his misconceptions 
until finally all three letters are returned stamped with an official 
“address unknown’”’.3 Even allowing for the author’s own un- 
cettain spelling, it is difficult to imagine a more damning indict- 
ment of the prevailing educational system.+ 

The more violent type of melodrama is mainly limited to the 
novel Eighteen Coins. Apart from Azriel’s capture, and his 
melancholy and prolonged confinement in a loathsome dungeon, 5 
excitement is added by the dramatic rescue of the demented fire- 
raiser Glupski, and of Eve the daughter of Gedaliah, his victim, 
from the flames. “Who is for God, after us!—cried Joseph 
Rebetzek and Michael Rosen simultaneously ”’,® plunging into the 
flames. Scarcely have the heroes had time to catch their breath 
when they must gallop away to the rescue of the kidnapped 
Rebecca. At midnight on a narrow road the heroes battle man- 
fully against heavy odds,’ Joseph with brute strength and Michael 
with skill, or “gymnastic devices” as the author puts it.8 These 


' Cf. the abortive efforts of Rabbi Elijah Ragoler, Mapu’s friend, to com- 
pose a letter of welcome in Latin, described by J. Klausner in bw avon 
Winn MIVA NMwoN, 11 (Jerusalem, 1939), 304f. 


2 Between the Times, pp. 112 ff. 3 Ibid. p. 124. 
* Cf. below, p. 55, n. 6. 5 Eighteen Coins, pt. 2, pp. 142f. 
® Ibid. p. 190. 


7 Ibid. p. 205. There is a similar incident in A. Mapu’s “Ayit Sabbu‘a (pt. 3 
first published Vilna, 1864) (Odessa, 1909), pt. 3, pp. 163f. Indeed, the 
influence of Mapu may be traced time and again in these novels. See below, 
P- $3, M. 12, p. §5, nn. 11 and 12. 

8 nano mwy pnowa mYeanna..., Eighteen Coins, pt. 2, p. 205. 
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episodes of physical prowess betray a trace of wistfulness felt by a 
people far removed from the stormy world of action. 
Melodramatic elements of a less violent kind, however, may be 
found in all three stories. In the novel Between the Times that 
favourite device of popular fiction, coincidence, plays a major 
role—not only in the final denouement when Sir Kanelly and his 
assistant turn out to be Jonathan and Gershon, but equally in 
Gershon’s amazing likeness to Miriam’s late husband and in the 
lucky circumstance that Elenora, Tamar’s benefactress, happens 
to own the estate bordering on that of Miriam, which enables the 
two heroines to become acquainted. In Eighteen Coins an equally 
fortuitous development sends Rebecca to that same hunting lodge 
beneath which Azriel is held a prisoner. Another familiar device 
lurks in the glitter of large fortunes which form a background to 
all three novels. Great sums of money, varying between five 
thousand and a hundred thousand shekels—the normal equiva- 
lent of roubles in the Hebrew novel of the nineteenth century— 
bob in and out of the narrative on every conceivable occasion.! 
A more personal type of melodrama may be sought in the fainting 
fits to which the characters—both male and female—frequently 
succumb,? while such minor melodramatic crimes as forgery and 
theft are much in evidence.3 
One further element of melodrama is worthy of note. The 
revenge motive occurs at least once in all three novels. When 
Shemaiah, for example, is threatened with exposure for having 
stolen Gershon’s money, he revenges himself by writing an 
anonymous letter to Miriam, stating that Gershon has deceived 
Tamar.* Similarly in Te Lottery and the Inheritance Pesach plots 
revenge on his rival David, who has jeopardized his livelihood. 
The most effective examples, however, occur in Eighteen Coins. 
Not only is the miserly Gedaliah motivated by revenge to dis- 
inherit Glupski, but the latter in turn revenges himself on his 
oppressor by setting fire to his property. Before doing so, how- 
ever, Glupski first vents his wrath on the Jews in general by 
destroying the “ Sabbath limits”’¢ in the little town where Gedaliah 
is staying overnight. As a result the town is virtually paralysed. 
1 Cf. Between the Times, p. 50; Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, p. 156; pt. 2, pp. 70, 162; 
The Lottery..., pp. 84, 117. 
2 Cf. Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, pp. 15, 22, 129; pt. 2, pp. 83, 103; The Lottery...; 


p. 84. 

3 Cf. Between the Times, pp. 7£., 7of., 91; Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, pp. 72, 113 
The Lottery..., pp. 4, 29, 46f. 4 Between the Times, pp. 91f. 

5 The Lottery..., p. 60. 6 Cf. Mishnah, ’Erubbin. 
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As thenews of the atrocity reaches the congregation when they are 
returning from the synagogue on Sabbath morning, they send at 


once for the Rabbi to solve the difficulty and the following scene 
ensues. 


Gedaliah Skopitzki was among those who stood awaiting the Rabbi’s 
reply so that they might know how to act in accordance with the correct 
ritual. Gedaliah waited rooted to the spot, as though his legs were 
bound in fetters; for not only was he holding a prayer shawl and some 
books, but in addition he was carrying banknotes, statements of 


accounts, letters of credit and valuable documents sewn up in his breast 
pocket. 


(A footnote gives the following explanation: “‘Gedaliah had 
heard from learned men that in this way it was permissible to 
carry things on the Sabbath in a place where there were Sabbath 
limits.” The necessary rabbinical references are then quoted.)! 


After they had all been standing like marble statues for half an hour or 
more, a succession of messengers arrived one after the other from the 
Rabbi with the news that everyone might proceed in this fashion: They 
might walk for less than four cubits and then stop to rest; while they 
were standing still any burden they were carrying must be put on the 
ground, and afterwards they might lift it, walk the same distance, and 
stop and rest again, and so on until they reached their destination. 
Gedaliah was informed that because he was carrying banknotes and 
equally valuable letters of credit, and might be afraid to put them on the 
ground in full public gaze, he should walk less than four cubits and then 


sit down to refresh himself... and so proceed until he arrived at his 
hotel. 


(Another footnote again gives the rabbinical authority.) 

Before reaching his hotel, however, Gedaliah learns that his 
house is on fire. Without a moment’s compunction he leaps into a 
carriage, Sabbath or no Sabbath, and hastens home. Quite apart 
from the considerable humour in this episode, the author effec- 
tively satirizes—as is frequently the case in the novels of the 
Haskalaht—the striking contrast presented by extreme ritual 
piety side by side with an utter ruthlessness and immorality in 
business. 


Love, as might be expected, constitutes a major motif in all 

| Pt. 2, pp. 178f naNDN, ‘7 7a°0 73 94D OTN TN I”) p"d N’w Jnr"D NN "DY 
nay nvobs Uwe 

2 Ibid. p. 179. 71 94D DIN M109 NN 


3 Cf. the parents of the heroine, Hannah, in nmin, by N. M. Sheikewitz 
(Vilna, 1886), pt. 1, pp. r2f. 
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three stories, although in The Lottery and the Inheritance the young 
lovers themselves all play very minor roles—indeed, the young 
ladies scarcely appear. In the other novels, however, the heroes 
and heroines are all central figures in the action. Apart from the 
more obvious devices of Tamar’s touching faithfulness to her 
long-lost lover ;! or Rebecca’s avowed intention of remaining true 
to Michael even after determining that she ought never to see him 
again,? or the emotional scenes in which Joseph pours out his 
love to Elisheba3 in a manner so deservedly satirized by the 
contemporary Hebrew novelist A. S. Rabinowitz,‘ there is one 
episode of more specific interest. When the idea is first mooted to 
Gershon that he should abandon Tamar in order to woo the 
wealthy Miriam and her thirty thousand shekels, Gershon at first 
indignantly rejects the idea with the remark that such things are 
never done in the love stories of the Haskalah\5 Although con- 
tributing to that very genre, the author is not unaware of its 
weaknesses. A similar ambivalent attitude will appear again. 
One further device, which is common to most Hebrew novels 
of the period, is the large number of letters which find their way 
into the stories and which frequently constitute important 
elements in the plot. Although The Lottery and The Inheritance has 
only one,® Eighteen Coins contains nine,? and Between the Times no 
fewer than sixteen.® Letters are regularly left by such of the charac- 
ters as leave home, or they may be used to convey information 
vital to the plot.9 They may be anonymous, !° or forged, !!or opened 
by mistake.!2 Sometimes the contents may be given only in 
reported speech.!3 But the most interesting are those written by 
Joel the Zaddik’s right-hand man in Ezghteen Coins. These letters,"4 
three in all, are deliberately written in barbaric style to satirize the 
type of Hebrew ascribed to Hasidim. On each occasion the 
author includes them only as footnotes, prefacing each one with 
the satirical remark that he is presenting them for the benefit of 
readers who delight in polished Hebrew! Although the author’s 


1 Between the Times, p. 130. 2 Eighteen Coins, pt. 2, pp. 109f. 

3 Ibid. pt. 1, pp. 93f.; pt. 2, p. 109. 

4 In his novel pnpn Yy (Warsaw, 1887), see pp. 112f. 

5 Between the Times, p. 50. 6 Pp. 109f. 

7 Pt. 1, pp. 119, 161, 170, 173; pt. 2, pp. 22, 26, 125, 152, 157. 

8 Pp. 36, 39, 76, 85, 88, 89, 91, 96, 98, 100, 110, 114, 115, 118, 121, 122. 
9 Cf. Between the Times, p. 110; Eighteen Coins, pt. 2, p. 157. 

10 Cf. Between the Times, p. 91. 11 Cf. Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, p. 161. 
12 [bid. p. 119. 13 Between the Times, p. 118. 

14 Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, p. 173; pt. 2, pp. 22, 152. 
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own command of Hebrew is not always above reproach, so that 
his remarks contain something of the pot calling the kettle black, 
the device is nevertheless an effective means of satire, although 
not original to Weisbrem.! 

Mote original, however, as far as the contemporary Hebrew 
novel is concerned, is the use made of modern devices within the 
plots. Such elements as photographs,? telegrams,3 advertisements 
in the press,* and fire-insurance companies5 indicate at least a 
willingness to exploit a wider range of dramatic expedients than 
is normally the case among his contemporaries. A further posi- 
tive feature lies in the skilful resort to dramatic irony in Ezghteen 
Coins. Simon and Joseph, for example, discuss methods of dis- 
covering who has sent the anonymous letters in the presence of 
Shemaiah, the man responsible for them, and even enlist his aid.® 
David Rosen, too, seeks Shemaiah’s help for that very purpose.7 
Again, Azriel is delighted with Shemaiah for arranging his 
rescue, unaware that the latter was responsible for his imprison- 
ment.8 Esther’s gratitude to the Zaddik for revealing the where- 
abouts of her husband falls into a similar category.9 

In spite of the many weaknesses of construction, the gross 
improbabilities, the loose technique, the wild extravagance, and 
the inability to handle such thorny problems as arise, for example, 
from the passage of time?°or the integration of events,!! the plots 
do exhibit a certain dramatic skill, while the stories are frequently 
enlivened with the excitement of rapid action. 

But whereas his plots are occasionally relieved by flashes of 
attistry, most of Weisbrem’s characterizations have little to 
tecommend them. With few exceptions they are flat and lifeless, 
with little sign of individuality. It appears at times, moreover, 
that even the author is scarcely concerned with them. We learn, 
for instance, that Sarah and Rebecca are the eldest of seven 
sisters;!2 but nearly two hundred pages elapse before we are 
informed that the two youngest girls are called Rachel and 


! The device was used by Joseph Perl in his satirical quasi-novel m9 
fran (Vienna, 1819). 2 Between the Times, pp. 60, 121. 

3 Ibid. pp. 87, 100. 4 Ibid. p. 120. 

5 Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, p. 156. The idea was also used by P. Smolenskin; see 
MwIV"7 (first published Vienna, 1877-84) (Petersburg, 1898-9), pt. 2, p. 198. 
Cf. also B. I. Zobeizensky, op Ts nanx (Warsaw, 1881-2), pt. 2, p. 22. 

® Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, pp. 137ff. 7 Ibid. pt. 2, p. 29. 

8 Ibid. p. 147. 9 Ibid. pp. 120f. 

'° Cf. ibid. p. 80. 11 Cf, Between the Times, ch. 5. 

"2 Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, pp. 60ff. 
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Tamar,! while the other three remain anonymous. In similar | 


vein the names of Gedaliah’s two eldest daughters, Eve and 
Braina, are not revealed until well into the second part of the 
novel—even though the attempt to get Eve married is one of the 


major themes of the plot—while the other three daughters are | 


merely referred to as third, fourth, and fifth.2 Yet in one respect 
Weisbrem does represent an advance over the classical characters 
of the Haskalah. His portraits are rarely drawn solely in absolute 
black or white. His heroes are not the irritating paragons of 
virtue, nor ate his villains the very devils incarnate so com- 
monly found as their counterparts in the Hebrew novels of the 
period. 

From time to time, moreover, there are touches of real literary 
skill. The novelists of the Haska/ah never acquired any real ability 
for developed characterization, but they did in time learn some- 
thing of the techniques of sketching character. Thus it is that 
many of the minor characters are so much more convincing than 
the principal heroes and heroines in their novels. This pheno- 
menon applies equally to Weisbrem. In Eighteen Coins only three 
figures can lay claim to any real spark of life—Jekutiel, the daunt- 
less and irrepressible marriage-broker, who wastes no oppot- 
tunity in plying his trade, the miserly Gedaliah, and Malka his 
equally tight-fisted wife. Gedaliah, indeed, is portrayed in strong 
colouts as a strange mixture of superstitious credulity and down- 
to-earth hard-headedness in which a scrupulous devotion to 
ritual piety is blended, as illustrated above, with an utter ruthless- 
ness. He is, at least, a man who knows what he values in life, and 
is prepared to go to any lengths to attain his ends.3 His wife, 
Malka, is portrayed as a woman worthy of such a mate, and some 
of her exchanges with Zibiah, her neighbour, provide, perhaps, 
the liveliest elements in the story.4 Between the Times is note- 
worthy for the characterization of Rabbi Nahum Tobiah, of 
whom the author paints a most sympathetic portrait. The Rabbi 
emerges as a simple, upright, pious and understanding figute, 
with a great capacity for quiet courage in the face of misfortune.’ 
One of the most attractive scenes in the book is that in which he 
convenes a meeting of the leading members of the community 
because the inclement weather has made it impossible to recite the 
blessing over the new moon. The assembly affords Weisbrem 41 

1 Eighteen Coins. pt. 2, p. 31. 2 Ibid. pp. 62f. 


3 Cf. ibid. pp. 73f. 4 Ibid. pt. 1, chs. 2 and 3. 
5 Between the Times, pp. 12, 37 and n., 109, 124. 
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opportunity for some amusing character sketches, not least that 
of the bigoted Zevulun who attributes the Divine punishment to 
the arrival in the town of a number of teachers of grammar!! 

The flatness of the characters is naturally reflected in their con- 
vetsation; although, perhaps, the process should rather be con- 
sidered in reverse. The very difficulty of writing any sort of 
convincing dialogue in Hebrew was one of the most obstinate 
problems confronting the novelists of the nineteenth century. 
While their contribution to the revival of the spoken language 
must not be underestimated, it remains true that the limited 
linguistic materials at their disposal necessarily engendered a 
stilted type of conversation, which in turn largely determined the 
quality of characterization. In this respect Weisbrem labours 
beneath the same disabilities as the rest. The very fact that a 
serving lad is made to say “ Your servant hears” in the absence of 
an idiomatic equivalent for “‘ Yes, sir” provides sufficient indica- 
tion of the type of problem involved.? Nevertheless on more than 
one occasion the author has succeeded in creating the impression 
of lively dialogue, as when David and Pesach quarrel over who 
shall have the privilege of acting as factor to the Polish nobleman 
in The Lottery and the Inheritance ;3 or in the scene in which Malka 
abuses her neighbours for daring to suggest that she should con- 
tribute to charity. But only too often the dialogue has a sadly 
stilted and unnatural flavour. 

In other respects, however, the general style of Weisbrem’s 
novels presents a number of attractive features. His writing is 
clear and straightforward, light and lively, and has a certain 
swing unusual in the novels of this period. Moreover, the 
frequent interspersion of humorous and satirical episodes adds a 
tefreshing touch of light-heartedness to his stories, especially 
when compared with the deadly seriousness of much of the work 
of his contemporaries. To label Weisbrem’s writing “Biblical” 
would be misleading, for no Hebrew novelist after Mapu 
deliberately essayed to imitate the Hebrew of the Bible. Never- 
theless all the novelists of the Haska/ah limited themselves almost 
entitely to the vocabulary of the Bible, and in this respect Weis- 
brem’s stories form no exception. Phrases drawn directly from 
the Bible are used quite frequently, while many more sentences 


' P. 28. The study of grammar vigorously pursued by the Maskilim was 
tegarded by the obscurantists as anathema. 

2 Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, p. 161. 3 P, 26. 
* Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, pp. 18 ff. 
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have a strong Biblical flavour. The origin of such a construction 
as ....m09n oO Nam ara mM! is clearly unmistakable. The 
author’s marked fondness for the books of Ruth and Ecclesiastes 
appears in such reminiscent phrases as “‘ May the Lord grant that 
your daughter shall find peace in her husband’s house”? or “And 
this is not a thing of which it can be said ‘behold this is new’”. 

Although the Biblical yaw consecutive appears not infrequently 
in all Weisbrem’s novels, its use is comparatively restricted, thus 
marking a stage along the road to linguistic emancipation, at 
least in one respect. One interesting feature, however, lies in the 
fact that the speech of a poor woodcutter in Eighteen Coins is 
dominated by the waw consecutive.* This seems to be a deliberate 
device to indicate the inferior speech of an ignorant labourer. 
Although clearly unsuccessful the attempt in itself is interesting 
as an indication of the author’s awareness of the problem. 
Another positive feature is the comparative rarity of that high- 
flown euphuistic type of phrase called me/iza, so beloved by the 
eatly Maskilim.s 

The severe limitations of Biblical vocabulary compel Weis- 
brem, again in common with all his contemporaries, to resort toa 
number of devices injurious to his style. A large number of 
modern terms, such as post, address, police, gendarme, credit, tek- 
Lraph, telephone, gymnasts and so on are merely transliterated into 
Hebrew from European languages. Alternatively, a doubtful 
attempt to express a concept for which no adequate term exists 
sometimes requires an explanatory footnote, as the following 
examples illustrate. The phrase amon mpn na is clarified as yrox3 
(stock-exchange) ;6 05% Izix7 °na is defined, perhaps gratuitously, 
as pixa (bank);7 mo1on sve is explained as wpixe yt oybp (horse 
market); while the interesting nnn is adapted as an equivalent 
of aweyuxt (parasol).9 Elsewhere equally cumbersome phrases 
such as oonKNA Tppn WDd!° for hotel register, or pansan Jn! for 


1 Between the Times, p. 89. 

2 (sic) HON NII AMM Jna XBaN ‘nT ym, The Lottery..., p. 102. Cf. 
also Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, p. 91. 

3 RW WIT TN TWN? WR "7 AT PR, The Lottery. .., p. 47. Cf. Eighteen 
Coins, pt. 1, p. 168; pt. 2, p. 204. 


4 Pt. 1, p. 97. 

5 But see Jonathan’s letter in Between the Times, p. 39. 
© The Lottery..., p. 41. 7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. p. 29. 9 Ibid. p. 49. 


10 Between the Times, p. 40. 
11 Ibid. p. 124, Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, p. 133. 
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ISRAEL WEISBREM: A FORGOTTEN HEBREW NOVELIST 


envelope, or noon 35! for chief waiter, to quote a few of many, 
are apparently deemed self-evident. At times the author is so 
hard pressed in his search for terminology that the results are 
quite grotesque. His paraphrase of a “college of agriculture and 
forestry” for example becomes 9171) naTAA NTay> ANNA WIT Ns 
sy’ "sy;? “in the newspapers” is expressed by o-ytian anyn and 
oy or oT ompa> owin;3 for the term “forger” Weisbrem 
rather surprisingly resorts to the following: a1n5¥ p> Wwx wR 
pind Wt WW °D WP NY onimN wd) ININTD WR WRX sand;4 but 
the delightful term nva*p nvw Yya pop nan mp for “six-shooter” is 
unfortunately not original.5 No further commentary is required 
to illustrate both the pathos and the heroism which characterizes 
the Hebrew novelists of the period under review. 

The same limitation of language is further responsible for a 
monotonous repetition of idiom which pervades all the novels of 
the Haskalah, those of Weisbrem not excepted. Some form of the 
idiom °Yy3 yn x8 occurs no less than fifty-eight times in these 
three novels ;° the idiom 3p 7 is found thirty-seven times ;7 the 
phrase mix1” ory inppi appears thirty-three times,’ while some 
form of oxpn ¥>1 aye ¥> is used on twenty-five occasions’—to 
quote only a few of the more common examples. Lack of vocabu- 
lary, too, is largely responsible for the poor quality of description, 
which is characterized either by a succession of stock phrases!° or 
a woeful struggle for terminology.!! The rare passages of natural 
description suffer a similar fate.!2 

Certain aspects of Weisbrem’s style, however, show a marked 
advance over most of his contemporaries. Almost all the novels 
of this period are bedevilled by a literary device, which once 
exercised a hypnotic influence on novelists in general, and was 

' Between the Times, pp. 40, 126. 2 Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, p. 68. 

3 Ibid. p. 75. 4 Ibid. p. 113. 

5 Ibid. pt. 2, pp. 174, 193. Cf. P. Smolenskin, ow 9ya, (first published 
Vienna, 1876) (Vilna, 1903), pt. 3, p. 13. In his nw Smolenskin introduced 
an even more ambitious “twelve-shooter”, nYD’» wy ow Yya OI MIP, 
op. cit. pt. 1, p. 171. 

6 Thirty-three times in Eighteen Coins, seventeen in Between the Times and 
tight in The Lottery... 

7 Twenty-four, nine and four times respectively. 

8 Nineteen, nine and five times respectively. 

° Twelve, nine and four times respectively. 

© Cf. the description of Rebecca in Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, p. 68. 

'' Cf. the attempt to describe a wealthy man’s room, ibid. p. 160. 

Cf. the description of the coming of spring, bid. pp. 117f. Here again 
the influence of Mapu is very marked. 
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imported wholesale into Hebrew literature, namely the ingenuous 
intrusion of the author in the first person and the exhortation to 
the reader. Some form of: “And now, dear reader, let us trans- 
port you...” is as common in the novel of the Haskalah as in con- 
temporary European literature. Weisbrem’s novels commendably 
resort to this device only on comparatively rare occasions. The 
author intrudes into each novel scarcely half a dozen times, while 
the reader is addressed on only four occasions in Eighteen Coins,! 
only twice in Between the Times,2 and in The Lottery and the Inheri- 
tance not at all! Moreover, as mentioned previously, the humorous 
and satirical elements are introduced with considerable artistry. 
This is true not only in such examples as Zevulun’s prowess in the 
realm of foreign correspondence or Glupski’s violation of the 
Sabbath limits quoted above, but in the author’s satirical attack 
on the prevailing heavy-handed methods of education3 and on 
the more spurious forms of Hasidism and Haskalah.4 The most 
attractive examples are those scenes in which Gershon tries to 
hide his Jewish identity by adopting the name Gregory, but 
experiences great difficulty in finding an equivalent for Tamar, 
which he eventually changes to Theofilia;5 and where Gershon, 
again, imagines he is increasing his prestige by speaking a blood- 
curdling mixture of broken Polish and Russian.°® This satire on the 
degrading attempt to assume a foreign culture is strangely remini- 
scent of the device used so successfully by Lessing in his Minna 
von Barnhelm to pour scorn on the eighteenth-century German 
habit of speaking bad French. 

The literary qualities of these novels, however, are perhaps of 
less significance than the social background which they portray. 
Much of the information which may be gleaned stems from the 
strong didactic tendencies of the author, which often contrast 
starkly with the romantic fantasies of his plots. But many interest- 
ing details of the social conditions prevailing are purely inci- 
dental—that is, not deliberately introduced by the author to point 
a specific lesson. Some light is shed on types of occupation, fot 
example, by an examination of the activities of the many characters 
introduced into the stories. Apart from the merchants, petty 
traders, money-lenders or such community professionals as the 
matriage-brokers, the striking feature is the large proportion of 
the Luftmensch type, the people with no real occupation at all. 


1 Pt. 1, pp. 38, 47,105, 149. 2 Pp.11,79. 3 Cf. Between the Times, p. 21- 
4 Cf. ibid. pp. 24ff. and Eighteen Coins, pt. 2, pp. 82f. 
5 Between the Times, pp. 25 £. 6 Ibid. pp. 41 ff. 
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Many of the characters engage in a wide variety of pursuits, still 
without being able to make a livelihood,! others wring a pre- 
carious living by performing minor services for the Polish 
nobility or Catholic clergy.2 This circumstance only heightens 
the absurdity of a mental climate which despises craftsmen 
and manual workers.3 Of particular interest are the references 
to smuggling goods across the frontier,4 and the decline in the 
practice of innkeeping in consequence of the coming of the 
railway.5 

No less than his contemporary novelists Weisbrem is much 
concerned with the prevailing state of education and culture. 
Time and again his sallies are directed against the narrow tradi- 
tional education, and more particularly its exponents, the frus- 
trated bigoted Melamm‘dhim, whose sole pedagogical principle 
appears to have been the infliction of savage beatings on their 
pupils.© No wonder, therefore, that Gershon so readily blames 
his harsh education for his later misdemeanours.7 The obscurant- 
ist attitude which denied daughters any education also comes in 
for attack,8 and one of Michael’s first actions in his wooing of 
Rebecca is to promise that he will help her acquire an education.9 
Nevertheless it is of interest that the Polish Hasidim are portrayed 
as permitting their daughters a smattering, however inadequate, 
of that secular education forbidden to their sons.1° 

Towards the whole question of Haskalah, which naturally 
looms large in all three novels, Weisbrem adopts the ambivalent 
attitude already noted. He firmly advocates the positive achieve- 
ments of Haskalah, particularly on its practical side. His ideal 
hero, Michael, has studied agriculture,!! employs Jewish workers 
on his estates,!2 and draws an idealized picture of their prospects. 

' Cf. Between the Times, pp. 28, 45. 

2 Such as David and Pesach in The Lottery...; the Jewish factors posses- 


sively refer to the Polish noblemen and clergy whom they serve as “my 
nobleman” or “my priest”, p. 12. 

3 Cf. ibid. p. 10 "ANP So orga nnn oa mR wy °D CNTN YIN D707, 
"TN DPONMI, WP. 4 Eighteen Coins, p. 1, pp. 84f. 5 Ibid. p. 87. 

® Cf. tbid. pp. 52f., 85; Between the Times, pp. 8, 28. 7 Ibid. pp. 98 ff. 

8 Ibid. pp. 15 ff. 9 Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, p. 70. 10 Ibid. pp. 7f. 

'' Ibid. p. 66. Mapu similarly endows Naaman, the young hero of ‘Ayit 
Sabbu‘a with the profession of an agricultural scientist. 

"2 Ibid. pp. 124£. Mapu similarly champions a “‘back to the land campaign”, 
XA aAMAN "and 4D (Tel Aviv, 1950), pp. 233, 253, 440. A part of the 
Practical work undertaken by the Maskilim consisted of attempts to found 
societies for the promotion of agriculture among the Jews. See J. S. Raisin, 
The Haskalah Movement in Russia (Philadelphia, 1913), pp. 140-4. 
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Noteworthy, too, is the stand which Michael takes as an expo- 
nent of practical Zionism against the religious Messianism of the 
Hasidim, who claim that the Zaddik will bring about the redemp- 
tion.! Not only is Weisbrem careful to stress that the acquisition 
of secular knowledge is a lengthy and arduous process2—a rather 
optimistic period of two years is suggested—but he is equally at 
pains to differentiate the sort of knowledge which has a practical 
application, namely the earning of a livelihood, and that which 
has not.3 In spite of the satirical treatment of Gershon’s attempt 
to hide his Jewish origin by using a smattering of Polish and 
Russian, both Gershon and Jonathan are portrayed as benefiting 
greatly once they have acquired a mastery of foreign languages.‘ 
In The Lottery and the Inheritance there is a fierce discussion on 
whether or not science has brought benefit to the world,5 and 
although the proofs are not altogether convincing, there can be 
no doubt where the author’s sympathies lie. Aaron Stein’s alge- 
braic calculations provide a further illustration of the lesson.‘ 
Equally important, however, are the author’s forthright attacks 
on the type of pseudo-Haskalah, which was obviously prevalent. 
He scathingly satirizes the attitude of mind which preferred to 
assume the outward trappings of westernization, while eschew- 
ing the mental discipline required for the real acquisition of 
knowledge.7 The young Hasid Dov Shahor, for example, decid- 
ing that it will take him too long to acquire the knowledge 
necessary to become a real Maski/, determines merely to discatd 
his long coat for the short one favoured in Haska/ah citcles, in the 
belief that this in itself will make him more attractive to the fait 
sex!8 Weisbrem’s condemnation of the changing attitude of the 
Maskilim to Hebrew, and their rapid abandonment of the former 
attachment to that language, rings equally sincere.9 Certainly his 
attitude represents an advance on the earlier naive beliefs of 
Haskalah, which tended to regard secular knowledge as a panacea 
for all the evils of Jewish life. 

Comment on the information relative to the Hasidic movement 
which may be gleaned from Eighteen Coins—such as the methods 


1 Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, pp. 124f. 2 Ibid. pt. 2, pp. 53f. 

3 The Lottery..., p. 62. 4 Between the Times, pp. 96, 110. — 

5 Pp. 76f. In a footnote on p. 79 the author states that the conversation !s 
based on one that actually took place. 


6 Ibid. p. 116. 
7 Between the Times, p. 65; Eighteen Coins, pt. 1, pp. 79ff.; pt. 2, pp. 534 
8 Ibid. pt. 2, p. 57. 9 Ibid. pt. 1, pp. 115f. 
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by which petitions were forwarded to the Zaddik by his followers,! 
or the reasons for relating a man to his mother instead of his 
father,” or the custom of shaving the head between the temples3 
—must be confined in this instance to the author’s mode of 
presentation. Although in the early part of the story the move- 
ment is portrayed in a favourable light, Weisbrem’s attitude 
gradually changes to one of severe criticism. The Zaddik himself, 
however, is spared most of the author’s vituperation. While the 
evils perpetrated by his lieutenants are scathingly denounced, it 
remains equivocal whether the Zaddik is aware of them—although 
the remarks of one or two of the villains ostensibly working in his 
cause would seem to indicate his acquiescence.* Admittedly in 
the scene in which he is personally introduced the Zaddik refuses 
to countenance villainy directly, but the reader is left wondering 
to what extent he is prepared to turn a blind eye to the actions of 
his subordinates.5 Certainly his plan for shipping Azriel off to 
America smacks more of expediency than of integrity.6 

All three novels devote considerable attention to the question 
of relationships between Jews and Gentiles. The problem of 
antisemitism is treated on a number of occasions, with particular 
teference to its causes. Not only is mention made of the spurious 
grounds advanced by such Polish papers as Ro/a and Wiek,7 or of 
the fashionability of antisemitism,’ but also of Jewish practices 
and characteristics which genuinely arouse Gentile hostility.9 Of 
particular interest is the discussion in which the Polish nobleman 
explains to his young wife the difference between being anti- 
semitic in theory and the practical running of his affairs without 
the aid of Jews.!° This episode, incidentally, outlines the economic 
situation in Poland in a manner strikingly similar to that portrayed 
by Solomon Maimon in his well-known Autobiography, although 
the latter was describing conditions prevalent almost one 
hundred and thirty years previously.!! 

Weisbrem frequently adopts the air of apol/ogia, so frequently 
encountered in the novels of the Haskalah, no matter how roman- 
tic the framework. In Eighteen Coins a discussion develops at the 
home of David Rosen concerning Jewish economic activities, in 


1 Ibid. pt. 1, pp. 106f. 2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. p. 51. 4 Ibid. pt. 2, pp. 211f. 
5 Ibid. pp. 116ff. © Ibid. 

7 The Lottery..., p. 18. 8 Ibid. p. 23. 

9 Ibid. and p. 30. 10 Ibid. pp. 18 ff. 


"1 Cf. The Autobiography of Solomon Maimon (London, 1954), pp. 11 ff. 
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which the Jews are valiantly defended against calumny.! Earlier 
in the same story the young heroes argue the case for the 
civilizing influence of Judaism with a group of young Polish 
nobles. The Jewish attitude of compassion towards animals, for 
example, is contrasted with the delight in blood sports exhibited 
by the young Poles. There is a pathetic note in this whole con- 
ception of young Jewish Maskilim expounding the virtues of 
Judaism to Polish noblemen. These Hebrew novels, after all, were 
written exclusively for Jewish readers, and could only conjure up 
a picture of what Jews might like to happen, while remaining 
powerless to contribute towards the realization of such an end. 
The cause of good relations is similarly advocated by the help 
given to Tamar by Elenora, the rich Catholic lady. Subsequently 
Tamar is aided by a Catholic priest, and this enables the author to 
express his appreciation of the truly devout adherents of all 
religions,3 although the force of his remarks is tempered by a 
reminder that such types are rare!4 In similar vein the nobleman 
in The Lottery and the Inheritance, in spite of his irritation at the 
antics of his Jewish factors, nevertheless expresses a deep sym- 
pathy with their unfortunate plight.s 

Weisbrem’s novels, therefore, constitute an odd mixture of 
serious grappling with social problems and light-hearted, melo- 
dramatic fantasy. The wildly improbable happy endings denote a 
wistfulness which represented, perhaps, the pipe-dreams of whole 
multitudes of poverty-stricken Jews in Eastern Europe, while 
beside them the pettiness of so many of the themes, and the 
purposeless occupations of so many of the characters, only serve 
to emphasize the miserable half-life of Jewish reality at that time. 
Thus in spite of the many literary weaknesses, the linguistic 
inadequacies, and above all the ephemeral nature of these novels, 
which have condemned them to so utter an oblivion, they may 
still shed light on many interesting facets of Hebrew literature, 
and open a window on many aspects of Jewish social conditions 
in Eastern Europe in the second half of the nineteenth century. 


1 Pt. 2, pp. 186 ff. 2 Ibid. pp. 87 ff. 
3 Between the Times, pp. 79, 83. 
4 Ibid. p. 84. 5 P. 28. 
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yaa AS AN IDIOMATIC PHRASE 


By G. GERLEMAN, Lund 


yoam npav by1 waa nea nbv—-p, Job xviii. 8. Most com- 
mentators with some hesitation accept a literal translation of 
these words: “‘he is cast into a net by his own feet, and he walketh 
upon a snare’. One word, however, seems to be a little obscure: 
raya. LXX gives a simplified rendering: éuBéBAnto1 && 6 Tots 
autow év trayidi, and so does Peshitta: “he stretches his foot in 
the net”, while the Targum aims at a literal rendering. 

The strange expression r¥i2 nv occurs also in Judg. v. 15, 
where those tribes ate praised which willingly followed the 
leaders: 17973 nw pays. Here the expression sounds still more 
dubious and is éaeally rendered: “he was sent after him (Barak)”. 
The passive form n'pv characterizes the action as a rapid one, giv- 
ing no room for hesitation: the patriots of the Deborah song are 
driven forward by their military enthusiasm, and the wicked in 
the Book of Job cannot escape falling in the net. That is the sense 
of rai7a as well. It does not mean “by his feet”, nor “after 
him”, but is an idiomatic expression meaning “on the spot”, 

“instantly”, “where he stands”. For the semantic development 
lying behind the Hebrew expression we may compare German 
“stehenden Fusses” and Latin “statim”.! 

Further, r9i93 should be compared with a similar Hebrew 
expression, nna with suffix, for example, wn npn oye, “he fell 
there and died at his place”, II Sam. ii. 23 and OnnA oye 37M, 

“and tread down the wicked where they stand” , Job xl. 12. 


' Perhaps the same explanation might be attempted in II Sam. xv. 16f.: 
97a (». 17 AVA~YD)) inra-Y>d) JT NBM, “the king and all his household 
all the people) went out as they stood”, describing the flight as a very pre- 
cipitate one. 

With a slight change of meaning 19393 occurs in Num. xx. 19 and Deut. ii. 
28: “straightforward”. — 
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REVIEWS 


M. Avi-YonaH and S. YEIvIn, with M. STEKELIS, Qadmoniyéth ’arsénu (“The 
Antiquities of Our Land” = Antiquities of Israel), vol. 1 (Publications of the 
Ancient East Research Association) (in Hebrew). 1955. Pp. 344+ 38 pp. 
of plates +2 maps. (Hakibutz Hameuchad, Tel-Aviv. Price: I£9-500.) 


This is a most valuable contribution to the archaeology of Palestine and, with- 
in the chosen fields (to be indicated later), provides the most comprehensive 
account that we have so far had of the exploration of the Holy Land; it also 
contains an interesting account of the institutions that have helped greatly in 
this exploration. It is common knowledge that in the State of Israel, archae- 
ology is not only an intellectual pastime, but has become something of a 
national passion. It is certainly an educational medium, leading to a fuller 
knowledge and appreciation of the Sacred Scriptures, and indeed bringing to 
vibrant reality in the general consciousness the obvious link between the dis- 
tant past and the present. Its study has become a daily-life necessity for “the 
man in the street”, for the member of the Kibutz, and of course for the 
teacher and the student, young and old. There is hardly a town or important 
village or Kibutz without a museum, and without an amateur archaeologist. 
There is hardly a district which has not brought to light ancient pottery or the 
remains of ancient buildings or Judaean coins. 

Responding to the popular need, the Head of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties in Israel (S. Yeivin), in collaboration with an archaeologist of the 
Hebrew University at Jerusalem (M. Avi-Yonah), and assisted by the Pro- 
fessor of Prehistory at that University (M. Stekelis), has now produced the 
first volume of a Hebrew textbook in archaeology for the Israeli “man in the 
street” —a book which all students of archaeology and prehistory who 
master Hebrew should read carefully, even those not specially interested in 
Palestinian archaeology. Unfortunately, there is no summary in English or 
any other Western language which would make this work accessible to 
archaeologists and prehistorians generally. The sections dealing with pre- 
historic remains have been written by Professor Stekelis, those of the 
Hellenistic, the Roman, and the Byzantine periods by Dr Avi-Yonah, and the 
rest by Mr Yeivin, who has also edited the whole text. 

The general arrangement of the book is on the whole good. Part 1 (pp. 3- 
76), being the Introduction to the whole work (there will be at least one more 
volume), deals in its first five paragraphs with the meaning of the term 
“archaeology”, with its place amongst the historical sciences, and with its 
history (which is divided into three periods: 1, up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century; u, from mid-eighteenth century to mid-nineteenth 
century; and 111, the last century); and the history of Palestinian archaeology. 
This is subdivided into six sections: 1, up to the beginning of the Palestinian 
excavations in 1863 and the foundation of the Palestine Exploration Fund in 
1865; 11, the following period up to the first systematic excavation by W. F. 
Flinders Petrie on behalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund of the ancient site 
of Tell el-Hesy (in Southern Palestine); 111, from 1890 till the end of the First 
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World War; Iv, 1918-26; v, from 1926 until the outbreak of the Israeli War 
of Independence; and v1, archaeology in the State of Israel. 

Paragraph 6 deals. with the archaeological institutions of Israel, both 
national and foreign; paragraph 7, with the present Law of Antiquities in the 
State of Israel; paragraph 8 treats of the classification of Palestinian prehistory, 
archaeology, and history, and provides an extremely interesting and useful 
archaeological-historical table (pp. 37-45). The last three paragraphs of the 
Introduction are in a sense connected with the first five: they deal with the 
“why and how” the antiquities became ruins, and how they can now be 
brought to light and preserved; included also is a discussion of the art of 
excavating. 

Part 11, dealing with remains referred to as immovable, is subdivided into 
three sections, each subdivided into two or more subsections: 1, private 
dwelling houses and settlements: 1, from prehistoric caves to Hellenistic 
buildings; 2, Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine remains; 3, miscellanea; 
i, cult-places: 1, before the Hellenistic period; 2, temples in the Hellenistic 
and the Roman styles; 3, ancient synagogues; 4, churches and monasteries; 
ul, fortresses: 1, before the Hellenistic period; 2, from the Hellenistic to the 
Byzantine periods. 

In each section and subsection there is a closely reasoned discussion of the 
history of the particular object, of the basic archaeological stratigraphy and 
chronology, and also of the distribution and typology. The book also con- 
tains an excellent selection of plans and sketches (of settlements, temples, 
fortresses, and so on). 

What has been said should suffice to arouse very real interest in this work, 
which is a distinctly useful and scholarly compendium of our knowledge of 
the subject-matter to date. It is to be hoped that the further promised volume 
(or volumes) will soon be available. Such handbooks—the present volume is 
in all senses a handbook—should soon be found on the shelves of public 
libraries and private houses amongst works devoted to a variety of allied 
subjects. The Ancient East Research Association of Israel and the Publishing 
House of the Hakibutz Hameuchad—a co-operative of farm workers—are to 
be congratulated on producing this important volume in so convenient a 
format. DAVID DIRINGER 


J. L. Ketso, Excavations at New Testament Jericho and Khirbet en-Nitla. 
(Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, vols. xxIx-xxx.) 
1955. Pp.x+60+41 plates. (A.S.O.R., New Haven, Conn. Price: $6.00.) 


In Palestine, the majority of the Roman remains revealed by excavation give 
evidence of the hybrid ancestry of architecture in the eastern Roman Empire. 
In this, truly Roman, or Italian, influence plays little part. The architecture 
of the public buildings is Hellenistic, grafted on to a Syrian stock, which spas- 
modically breaks through and modifies the graft. The great interest of the 
complex revealed by the excavations of the American School in Jerusalem at 
Tulul Abu el-‘Alayig is that it is pure Roman and would be perfectly at home 
in the Campagna. 

Roman Jericho lies to the south of Old Testament Jericho, drawing its 
water supply from the Wadi Qelt instead of ‘Ain es-Sultan. Little is in fact 
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known of it, though the position of some of the public buildings has been 
surmised, and traces of structures have been found over a wide area of the 
plain at the foot of the mountains bordering the west side of the Jordan 
plain. The Roman road from Jerusalem to Jericho, which was of course the 
road to Jericho of New Testament times, runs down the north side of the 
steep cleft of the Wadi Qelt, and emerges into the plain between two peaks 
crowned by fortresses, which from their character may be guessed to be 
Herodian. On either side of the still deeply cut wadi, shortly after it enters the 
plain, are two artificial mounds, one on either bank. It was these mounds 
which directed the attention of the American School to this spot. 

On the northern mound, the excavators found remains which they ascribed 
to an Arab occupation of the eighth—ninth centuries A.D., with beneath it a 
building characterized by opus reticulatum masonry, overlying masonry with 
drafted stones, characteristic of the Herodian period in Palestine, which was 
based on walls ascribed to the Hellenistic period. 

To the reviewer there seems little doubt that this ascription is wrong. Both 
from visits to the site and from the published description, it seems clear that 
the walls of this so-called Hellenistic tower are only the foundations for the 
scantily preserved Herodian masonry. The so-called rooms have no doors, 
and the masonry looks completely foundational. The structure is in fact a 
great artificial tower mound comparable with Herodium, though on a lesser 
scale. The northern mound also supported a tower though different in plan 
from the southern; the excavations carried out here were, however, slight. 

Overlying the Herodian masonry were fragments of an important building 
constructed in opus reticulatum. This building method, with walls built of dia- 
mond-shaped blocks, is characteristically Roman, and especially of the 
Augustan period. It has never before been found in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. From the summit of the mound, a staircase 50 metres long, based on 
piers in similar masonry, led down to the lower slopes of the steep side of the 
wadi, to a large room which formed one flank of a great facade 113 metres 
long, again in opus reticulatum. 

It is this fagade which indicates the character of the building. In the centre 
is a semicircular exedra formed by tiers of low benches in which were set 
flower-pots. On either side of the exedra was a fagade of alternate semicircular 
and oblong niches. At each end of the fagade were barrel-vaulted halls, and at 
the north end probably another staircase balancing that descending from the 
mound, though only the base was identified. Running along the foot of the 
facade and of the exedra was a water-channel. In front of the whole of the 
facade, running out towards the wadi, was an enclosure 37 metres wide, sunk 
below the external area. The excavations refer to this as the sunken garden. 
Nothing is said as to the floor-level of the area, but the carefully constructed 
overhanging rim of the enclosing walls is much more suggestive of a pool, as 
are also the associated aqueducts. 

The interpretation of the building is obscured by the fact that the examins- 
tion of the slopes above the facade was carried out under other direction and 
the report is to be published separately. But visits to the site made it quite 
clear to the reviewer that the whole slope was laid out as one complex of 
terraces and features climbing up the slope on an essentially Roman model, 
comparable with the Temple of Praeneste, or the Renaissance successor of 4 
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great Roman villa such as the Villa d’Este. At the summit of the slope there 
was certainly an important structure. But unfortunately the whole slope has 
been considerably eroded, and only foundations, unimpressive from their use 
of rough stone, remain. 

The excavators ascribe the building to Herod the Great. This would imply 
the presence of two building phases within his reign, for the masonry of the 
tower can, on many parallels, be confidently ascribed to him. On historical 
grounds, the ascription is probable. Herod was a great builder and a great 
Romanophile. It may very well be that the complex represents his palace 
(the excavators do not commit themselves to anything beyond a civic centre, 
which seems an unsuitable description), and that it was in the pool at the foot 
of the facade that he caused his brother-in-law Aristobulus to be drowned, in 
Josephus’ words in the “fish-ponds, of which there were large ones about the 
house”. Archaeologically, however, proof is lacking, for no stratified dating 
evidence is recorded. 

The volume also records the excavation of a church at Khirbet en-Nitla, a 
candidate for the Byzantine site of Gilgal. Evidence of five successive build- 
ings was recovered, ascribed to periods ranging from the fourth to fifth 
centuries to the ninth century. The evidence for the various ascriptions seems 
to be largely guess-work, for no association was apparently established for the 
pottery or coins (fifteen out of eighty-four were identifiable) with the dif- 
ferent structures. The remains did not seem to accord with the literary refer- 
ences to Gilgal, exhaustively studied by Professor C. Umhau Wolf. 

KATHLEEN M. KENYON 


D. Bary, The Geography of the Bible. 1957. Pp. xiv + 304 (including 97 photo- 
gtaphs + 47 figures+1 map). (Harper, New York. Price: $4.95.) 


With George Adam Smith’s classic, Pére Abel’s massive two-volume Geo- 
graphy of Palestine, and the more recent Westminster and Grollenberg Bible 
Atlases, it might be thought that the field of Palestinian geography had been 
too well cultivated to warrant a fresh study. We may be grateful that Mr D. 
Baly has not been deterred, and to his researches we owe a vigorous, fresh, 
and stimulating contribution to the subject by a trained geographer who has a 
thorough knowledge and appreciation of history and Scripture and personal 
experience of Palestine and its immediate neighbourhood, which must have 
been gained at no small sacrifice of comfort and well-being. 

After a preliminary view (ch. 1) of Palestine and Syria in relation to the 
Near and Middle East the author considers the physical geography of 
Palestine and its immediate environs. Two chapters (11 and 111) on the geo- 
logical structure of the area are highly technical, but are made as intelligible 
and palatable as may be to the non-specialist, the relation of geology and 
contour to history being emphasized and illustrated with many references to 
Scripture; for example: 

“The Senonian chalk which lies between these two limestones is very dif- 
ferent, being soft and easily eroded....Nevertheless, despite its great in- 
fertility, it has one practical virtue: it is so soft that whenever it is exposed it 
is immediately worn away to form a valley... . Therefore it is these valleys of 
Senonian chalk which have provided the roads of the country, especially west 
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of the Jordan. The passes across the limestone hills of Carmel, including the 
famous pass of Megiddo, follow narrow exposures of the chalk and all the 
towns which have served as capitals of the northern kingdom, Shechen, 
Tirzah, and Samaria, stand at junctions of similar valleys....Perhaps more 
significant still is the Valley of Aijalon, where the Senonian chalk has been 
preserved between two parallel faults and makes an easy approach to the 
mountains, pointing like a pistol at the heart of Judah” (pp. 20-1). 

Three chapters (Iv, v and vi) are devoted to humidity, a vital matter in the 
ecology of Palestine, and here the author, besides being able to draw on 
official recordings made under the Mandate or later, often presents his matter 
most strikingly from his personal observation. For example, “during a snow- 
storm in Jerusalem I have seen displayed for sale strawberries which had been 
grown in in the open air only twenty miles away at Jericho” (p. 53). Note- 
worthy also in this connexion are the excellent photographs personally taken 
by Mr Baly: for example, the morning mist at es-Salt (fig. 11). 

The problems of the siroccos, climatic change in the historical period, and 
the effect of the climate upon man are considered. On the first subject the 
author has again interesting practical details to communicate, and on the 
second he considers that the traces of settlement and agriculture in the 
Nabataean and Byzantine periods in the Negeb indicate a higher rainfall then. 
This, even though not appreciable for areas of higher rainfall, would make 
great changes in marginal areas such as the Negeb. Mr Baly approaches this 
problem with professional caution and would relate fluctuations of climate in 
the Near East to the advance and recession of the Polar ice, particularly from 
¢. 3000 to ¢. 500 B.c. Within this period he tentatively suggests that the 
periods of sedentary settlement determined by Professor Glueck in Trans- 
jordan, ¢. 2300-2000 B.C., 1300-Goo B.C. and after ¢. 300 B.c. may have been 
conditioned by a southward shift of cyclonic routes during sub-boreal 
droughts ¢. 2200-1900 B.C., 1200-1000 B.C., and 700-500 B.C. 

In chs. vit and vii the flora and fauna of Palestine are considered and the 
agricultural crops described. Here, we feel, the author might have dealt with 
the subject in greater detail, especially with the wild flora and with agricultural 
methods. As it is, however, his treatment has the merit of presenting the 
essentials in high relief. Throughout the work, in fact, he shows great dex- 

terity in the use of the broad brush, though obviously au fait with the details. 

In the second part of the book (chs. x-xx) the geographic regions of 
Palestine and Transjordan are clearly delimited and treated in detail with 
reference to their Biblical history. A principle emphasized by the author is that 
natural geographical barriers such as hill-ranges, rivers and deep gorges do 
not necessarily form political divisions; this they do only when the soil, 
terrain, or climate on one side imposes a different way of life. This has occa- 
sioned a provincial outlook in Palestine and a sturdy local independence, 
which has been encouraged by what Mr Baly felicitously terms “regions of 
escape”, with which most districts are provided. Particularly interesting art 
his studies of the less well known regions east of Jordan and the Dead Sea 
and the Negeb. In the last he soberly limits the cultivable areas, a desirable 
scientific corrective to the sanguine overstatement of the potentialities of the 
Negeb, which are really politically conditioned. 

There are certain formal inconsistencies in the book: for example, Adnon 
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(p. 129) for Abdon in Asher (correctly spelt in the map in fig. 26), Arabattine 
for Akrabattine (p. 159), and Agrappina for Agrippina (p. 187); Sakaka 
(p. 253) is given in the map (fig. 46) as Sakara; the capital of Ammon is given 
as Rabboth Ammon, and the capital of Moab, Kirhareseth, is regularly spelt 
Kirharoseth and in the map in fig. 23 actually Kirharosheth. These are, no 
doubt, proof-reading inadvertencies, since there are abundant evidences 
throughout the book of the author’s knowledge of Hebrew and Arabic. There 
is one more serious inconsistency, however. The Brook of the Willows 
(Isaiah xv. 7) is said to be the Nimrin (Wadi Shu‘eib) (p. 217), while at p. 239 
it is said to be the Zered (Wadi Hesa). In our opinion the former is the cor- 
rect location. The author overdraws the evidence of Scripture when he states 
that the plague struck Sennacherib’s army when they were about Libnah, and 
is quite inaccurate when he cites the evidence of Herodotus (p. 141). Hero- 
dotus, in fact, attributes the retreat of the Assyrians not to plague, but to the 
fact that mice had nibbled through their bowstrings and shield-thongs 
(Herodotus 11, 141). Again, I Kings ix. 15, while listing Megiddo among 
Solomon’s fortifications, makes no explicit mention of his stables. The 
author assumes on the basis of II Kings xxiii. 29 that Josiah met Necho in 
battle at Megiddo (p. 154). We too think that he did, but the evidence for this 
is not the Masoretic text of the passage cited, but the parallel version in 
II Chron. xxxv. 2off. The statement (p. 198) that Bethsaida is ‘“‘somewhere on 
the northeast shore” of the Lake of Tiberias demands further explanation. 
Bethsaida Julias was certainly here, but the qualification “Julias” surely 
suggests that there was another Bethsaida (Fishertown), which is credibly 
located on the north-west shore at Et-Tabghah just south of Capernaum. The 
mosaics of the fourth-century church commemorating the Feeding of the 
Multitude is witness to this fact, though the event itself, we think, took 
place at Bethsaida Julias, a site much less accessible to pilgrims. It is rather 
surprising to read (p. 169) that Pilate’s aqueduct began at the so-called Pools 
of Solomon in the Wadi Urtas, when there is visible evidence that the water 
was drawn from ‘Ain el-‘Arrub, seven miles further south. 

In the location of sites, especially in Transjordan, there is a tendency to 
accept the locations of Professor Glueck somewhat uncritically. With all due 
tespect to the sterling work of Professor Glueck, Byzantine documents have 
a voice as well as archaeology, as was appreciated by Pére Abel. 

There is an excellent bibliography from which, however, Dalman’s magis- 
terial Arbeit und Sitte... and Noth’s Welt des A.T. are remarkable omissions. 

We should not like to convey the impression that, because of these criti- 
cisms, Mr Baly’s book is anything but first-class. It is well and clearly written 
and excellently illustrated by photographs, charts and an abundance of maps, 
of which the regional maps are especially useful. The work will be much 


appreciated by all serious students of the Bible and particularly by those who 


have lived in Bible lands. J. GRAY 


A. Finer, L? Accadien des Lettres de Mari. (Classe des Lettres et des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. Mémoires, u1, Fasc. 1.) 1956. Pp. xiv+358. 
(Paleis der Academién, Brussels. Price: Belg. Fr. 200.) 


Of the many thousands of cuneiform documents unearthed at Mari, the 
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letters from that important centre were the first major group to enjoy exten- 
sive publication. We have had so far six volumes of texts (Textes cunéiformes dy 
Louvre, XX1I-XxvI1), accompanied by as many monographs containing trans- 
literations and translations (Archives royales de Mari [ARM], 1-v1), comprising 
a total of 620 letters. Some sixty other letters have appeared in various 
periodical publications. To judge from the contents, this epistolary material 
fully merits the priority that it has thus enjoyed. The Mari correspondence has 
added very substantially to our knowledge of Western Asia in the age of 
Hammurabi. We have gained invaluable insight into the political, social, 
ethnic, and economic conditions of that period. Numerous blanks in the 
history of Central Mesopotamia have now been filled in, and various adjoin- 
ing areas have been placed in relatively clear focus. Above all, letters tend to 
be personal and intimate. They lack the airs and graces, and the other tradi- 
tional conventions, of literary documents; and they are free from the custo- 
mary bias of official accounts. In short, the importance of the epistolary 
material from Mari can hardly be overestimated. 

In the more recent publications of the Mari texts (TCL, xxvii and ARM, 
vii—both from the pen of J. Bottéro), attention has shifted to the admini- 
strative and economic fields. The preceding volumes constitute thus an 
integral unit in themselves. It was logical, therefore, to subject this unit toa 
comprehensive analysis. This was done in a separate monograph by J. 
Bottéro and A. Finet (ARM, xv), entitled Répertoire analytique des tomes I a V des 
archives royales de Mari(epigraphy; syllabary; indexes of geographical, personal, 
and divine names; lexicon). A most welcome sequel to the Répertoire is the 
present work by M. Finet on the language of the Mari letters. 

M. Finet’s study takes up methodically and in detail the customary gram- 
matical topics of phonology, morphology, and syntax. Each section and 
paragraph reflects the author’s intimate knowledge of his material. Signif- 
cantly enough, as many as 115 pages are devoted to syntax, a branch of 
Akkadian grammar which seldom has been given the attention it deserves. 
The book contains also a 72-page, double-column index of cited passages, 
and thereby a key to comments on virtually every Mari letter published thus 
far. All in all, the work as a whole is a fundamental and indispensable guide 
to the study of the Mari records. 

Pioneering efforts imply exposure to risks that had not been faced before. 
In the present instance, the author has had to explore new ground at virtually 
every turn. It is thus natural that his general approach and specific conclu 
sions should occasionally give rise to questions and doubts. My own criticism 
will be limited to one major problem of handling and a few minor points 
of detail. For, in the opinion of this reviewer at least, there is nothing in 
M. Finet’s book, in spite of its nature and size, that would seem to call for really 
severe and damaging strictures. 

The major point at issue concerns the author’s failure to make adequate us 
of the comparative approach to his subject-matter. To be sure, the author 
tells us in his introduction that he meant his grammar to be primarily desctip 
tive. Yet his references to other dialects (Babylonian, Assyrian) and language 
(notably Hebrew) are not infrequent. The point I wish to make is that suc! 
comparisons should have been made more consistently. Here are some of tht 
reasons and illustrations. 
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Since the Mari records date from the Old Babylonian period, and were 
composed in an area that was intermediate between Babylon and the West, it is 
important to know where that dialect agreed with, and where it differed from, 
standard Old Babylonian. M. Finet touches on this point only occasionally, 
whereas a systematic juxtaposition would seem to be indicated. In view of 
the barbaric provincial dialects which we know from Nuzi, Alalakh, Ugaritic 
Akkadian, and the like, it would have been helpful to show how relatively 
pure the Mari dialect really was, by demonstrating that the local peculiarities 
were neither numerous nor far-reaching. In turn, the nature and extent of 
such peculiarities would then have stood out in bolder relief. 

One of the features of the Mari dialect is its comparative laxity in the use of 
the subjunctive. The author duly notes this fact, and follows W. von Soden 
(GAG, 164.) in suspecting possible Canaanite influence in this instance (cf. 
85 1, 91 d). This deduction could have been made even more plausible by 
citing the example of Ugaritic Akkadian where the same feature is much 
more pronounced. At the same time, however, the Mari dialect remains dia- 
lectal Akkadian whereas the Ugaritic counterpart can be called Akkadian only 
by courtesy. One need only call attention to the word-order: in Mari, the 
verb takes its traditional position at the end of the sentence, whereas in 
Ugaritic Akkadian it is the Canaanite order towards the beginning of the 
clause that normally prevails. In short, the Mari departure is slight and 
exceptional. 

This is not to say that the predominantly West Semitic population of Mari 
was otherwise without influence on the local language. Perhaps the most 
suggestive case in point is the growing employment of the suffixing conjuga- 
tion (Akk. stative, for which the author has retained the old term “‘ perman- 
sive”) in an active sense, corresponding to the use of the West Semitic perfect 
(cf. 92 g-j). With transitive verbs this particular usage should be traceable to 
West Semitic sources. The matter is of interest to the historical grammar of 
Semitic, since the rise of the active perfect would thus have to be put back in 
Old Babylonian times, if not earlier. On the other hand, the concurrent 
development of an internal passive (the passive of the base stem) does not 
appear to be documented in Mari, probably because the stative is still very 
much in evidence. In Alalakh, however, there is at least one clear case of such 
aform from the fifteenth-century level, namely, bugnd “they were plucked”, 
AT, 351. 20. 

When it comes to personal names, the Amorite ingredient is, of course, well 
attested and long recognized. Alongside this large group there is also some 
tepresentation of specifically Canaanite material. Perhaps the clearest 
example of the three dialects is reflected by the use of the verb sm‘ “to hear” 
as an initial onomastic element: Akk. Isme-(Dagan); Amorite Yasmah-Addu; 
Can. (Y)i$ma-(Addu), cf. ARM, v 15 1; for all three forms, as listed in a dif- 
ferent connexion, cf. 10b. 

T append a number of marginal comments on individual paragraphs of M. 
Finet’s book: 

10a. The -4- of ki-ha-am (for normal ki-a-am “‘thus’’) is hardly an instance 
of a laryngeal; it is rather a glottal glide. 

14d. The aberrant i-na 4-wu-d-ur-tim, 11, 119. 5’, and a-di #-wu-us-Su-ur-ti-im 
I, 119. 7 (both in the same text) may well be instances of an initial ¢- employed 
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to express more forcefully the accompanying labial, hence “wu-; for Hurrian 
analogues cf. my Introduction to Hurrian, p. 26. 

23 c. The name /Ya-WU-si-I/ is surely to be read /Ya-aw-si- and under. 
stood as representing the Amorite imperfect of the verb *wsy; cf. also 63 1. This 
writing is probably the best example that H. Tadmor could have used in 
seeking to interpret the form dz-WI-du-d-um as da-aw-du-t-um, Akk. dabdim 
“defeat”, instead of dawidim “commander”, cf. J.N.E.S. xvut (1958), 130f, 
Needless to add, such orthography alone will not solve this particular prob- 
lem. To confirm Tadmor’s otherwise probable thesis one would need at least 
one clear occurrence of da-ab-. 

26a. The plurals in -dtum alongside singulars without a feminine ending 
are by no means automatic cases of feminine plurals. In this particular group 
the ending harks back to a time when the grammatical gender had not yet 
been established; cf. my remarks in J..A.0.S. tv (1936), 33 ff. on “The So- 
called Feminine Ending -(a)¢”, and note especially Heb. ’abdt “fathers”. 

29. The use of the term “permansive”’ is particularly inadequate when 
applied to nouns. With verbs, the logical term is the now commonly accepted 
““stative”’; elsewhere, “‘predicative” would seem to make the best sense; cf. 
also the comment on 63. 

30 e. The verb sabim which goes with the noun sabum “ soldier, worker” can 
scarcely be interpreted as “attack”. In common with the cognate Heb. si’ it 
should haveas its basicsense something like “to congregate, be part ofa group”. 

42 f. The use of 4 mimma in the cited instances is one of real hendiadys 
rather than “une sorte d’hendiadys”. The meaning here is “of any kind”. 

43 d. The numeral for “two” cannot possibly be classified as an adjective, 
which would be contrary to all usage. In the single divergent occurrence inv, 
41. 27-8 the reason that the thing counted is put first is that we have here yet 
another instance of a casus pendens. 

47 d-e. On urram Sstram see J.A.O.S. txxiv (1954), 23. 

49 e. The suffix in edissiéu and erissisu is not -iss- but a combination of the 
adverbial/terminative -2 and the demonstrative suffix -f4; cf. von Soden, 
Z.A. XI, 110f. 

58 c-e. Here it would have been better to state that the thematic vowel is 
-u- if the “hollow” element of the verb is -#/w-, -2- if that same element is 
-i/y-, and -a- if the middle radical was originally an ’. 

63 c. The forms marus and gerub are adjectives used predicatively, whichis 
why they fail to show the normal “permansive” ¢-vowel in the second syl- 
lable; cf. 56h. 

69 g. There is indication that the noun for “fire” had in Semitic a doublet 
which ended in a radical -¢; cf. Heb. ’#¢(b) alongside "és; this may explain the 
pl. isatatum. 

93 m-n. The frequent use in Mari of the so-called infinitive absolute, 4 
opposed to its rare use in standard Akkadian, would seem to be anothet 
instance of West Semitic influence, as the author himself has hinted. 

96 d. Read é-dub-bi for gd-dub-bi with von Soden (ad /oc.); cf. also my com 
ment in B.A.S.O.R. no. 149, p. 23, n. 19. 

98 b. On the /an-form supplemented by a durative adverb see the Heb, 
parallels cited in my paper on “The Durative Hithpa‘el: A tan-Form’”, 
J.A.O.S. Lxxv (1955), 119. E. A. SPEISER 
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G. R. Driver, Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.C. Abridged and 


Revised Edition. 1957. Pp. xvi+106. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, and 
Oxford University Press. Price: 355.) 


The editio princeps of these documents, published by Professor Driver in 1954, 
is already out of print—a tribute to the importance of the texts and the excel- 
lence of their presentation. In this second edition, which now appears with 
expeditious speed, Professor Driver has been able to incorporate comments 
on the first edition by many scholars and greatly expanded philological notes, 
in particular on terms of Iranian origin. The plates which formed so valuable 
an appendix to the earlier edition have been sacrificed, in order to bring the 
price of the new edition, in its smaller format, within the reach of the average 
reader. No one will question the widsom of this decision—least of all, those 
students who will profit from the erudition and the clarity of exposition of 
this important volume. 

These Aramaic letters have already taken their place beside the contem- 
porary papyri and ostraca from Elephantine among the most valuable 
source-material for the study of “Reichsaramidisch”. They are not, it is true, 
official documents in the full sense of the phrase. They deal for the most part 


with the administration of the private estates and revenues of the satrap 


Arsham and his retinue; and, doubtless for this reason, they carry no dates. 
(Professor Driver advances convincing arguments for ascribing their com- 
position to the last decade of the fifth century.) But they have one quality 
that is lacking in all the Elephantine documents with the sole exception of the 
letter from Arsham dated 412 B.c. (Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, no. 26)—they 
emanate from the administrative offices of the Persian authorities. Moreover, 
wherever the scribe of the letter is explicitly named—in six out of the thirteen 
letters of this collection—the writer appears to be a non-Semite. The writer of 
no. 4 is called ’Ahpipi and was therefore probably of Egyptian descent, and 
the writers of nos. 6-10 all carry the name Dasht or Rasht and are likely to 
have been of Iranian descent. These letters may be regarded, then, as exempli- 
fying, both in language and style, the form of epistolary Aramaic current in 
official Persian circles at that time. 

The Arsham documents are comparatively short, yet certain tentative con- 
clusions may be drawn from them. They contain, as one would expect, a 
greater proportion of words of Iranian derivation than is to be found in the 
Elephantine papyri. These words, however, scarcely affect the Aramaic idiom 
of the documents. Indeed, all the non-Semitic words that occur in the 
Atsham documents but not in the Elephantine papyri are of specialized 
meaning or of restricted social significance; they do not belong to the inner 
texture of the language. Some describe occupations or professions—wrsbr, 
pikrkr, bdykr(n) or brykr(n), knzsrm (and the other forms of this word, for 
which no satisfactory derivation has been found), probably grd’ and perhaps 
also *béwk(n). Others have a legal or financial significance—hd’bgm, ’sprn (also 
in Ezra v, etc.), x yay, srwsy?’ and probably ksntw. Miscellaneous words are bg 
(frequent in later Aramaic), din’, bndrz(’), yw’, ptstw; the basic meaning and 
use of the phrases wspzn and gst ptgm are obscure. The limited extent to which 
these non-Semitic words have been naturalized into Aramaic is shown by the 
fact that only a small minority of them have received the Aramaic terminations 
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> or m. As for the Semitic vocabulary of the Arsham documents, the only 
peculiarity which distinguishes them fromcontemporary Aramaic elsewhere is 
the feminine ending of the words srrtand gb/t (cf. gbyl’ and Driver’s noteon 4:3), 

The scribes of the Arsham documents write with evident care and con- 
sistency. In the Elephantine papyri the letter z/d-d is represented some- 
times by the one, sometimes by the other form—we may note especially 
Kraeling no. 3 where the phrases z yn wzbb and dyn wdbb are found in one and 
the same document, and no. 12 where we have the strange juxtaposition of 
x ylk dy. Here, however, z/d is shown uniformly as y—with three exceptions: 
"dyn (5: 6, 7: 1), "hd (if this should be read in 5: 7; see below), and the odd 
hndsyrm and kndsyrm in Letter 11. In view of the reliability of the scribes, these 
exceptions themselves are of significance. In each case z/d stands at the end of 
a semantic unit, in a position, that is, where it would be most susceptible to 
the shift of pronunciation from z tod. It is possible, then, that the Arsham 
documents reflect the beginning of a trend in Persian orthography from ¢ tod. 
In other respects the scribes display equal consistency. The sing. impf. of 9" 
verbs is written always with a final 4 or y. Where the verb Aw is associated 
with the participle of another verb, the order of words is punctiliously ob- 
served; an active participle always follows (3: 2, 7: 8, 8: 2, 6), a passive 
participle always precedes (2: 4, 4: 3, 5: 5, 7: 8), the verb. For the jussive of 
bwh, onthe other hand, we find either theform yhwy (5: 2, 7:8) or yhwh(2: 4, 4:3). 

At three minor points the present reviewer may be permitted to dissent 
from the interpretation of Professor Driver. In 1: 2 Driver’s restored text 
reads, kz y yklw; and he suggests that the subject of the verb is the indefinite 
3rd m.pl. This is probable. But this verb is, as Driver notes, certainly active 
in sense, and everywhere in Cowley’s papyri (5: 6, 7, 9, etc.) it is followed by 
a direct object or an implied object. Here also, then, we should probably 
insert bw after the verb yk/w. In 5: 7-8 Professor Driver’s rendering of the 
second "/d/r, “seized”’, requires the insertion of a non-existent w, “and”. An 
easier solution may be provided by the rendering ’br, “afterwards”, that 
is, “‘...did not succeed in entering the fortress after (=‘in the train 
of’; cf. 3: 3) the reprobate A. Afterwards they (bmw being then the subject of 
how) were with him....” In 12: 6 Professor Driver’s explanation of ’rg?’ is 
scarcely advanced by the reference to ’rs# in the Nerab inscription; the 
meaning of ’rg?’ here is clearly “land”, not “grave, tomb”. It is surely 
preferable to regard ’rg?’ as plural, and to compare with it the parallel use of 
*r‘?’ in the Babylonian Talmud. 

The texts in Professor Driver’s volume and the commentary which accon- 
panies them will remain the subject of research and discussion among both 
historians and philologists, and Orientalists will long have reason to be 
deeply grateful to Professor Driver for the meticulous care and the ample and 
elegant learning with which he has given them to us. J. B. SEGAL 


E. ULLENDorFF, The Semitic Languages of Ethiopia: A Comparative Phonolp. 
1955. Pp. xiv+274+1 map. (Vallentine, Mitchell and Co. London 
Price: 355.) 


This is a most valuable contribution to Ethiopic studies and to Semitic 
studies generally. Dr Ullendorff’s basic purpose is to examine the nature and 
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degree of the relationship of the various modern Semitic Ethiopian languages 
(i.e. Tigrina, Tigre, Amharic, Gurage and Harari) to each other as well as to 
classical Ethiopic (Ge’ez). His method is to submit the phonetic and the 
phonological structure of the languages to a detailed investigation because, 
in his opinion, it offers the greatest resistance to external impact. Syntax and 
vocabulary he wisely leaves out of count because they, more than any other 
features, are liable to the influence of other languages. His broad conclusion 
is that all the Ethiopian languages can be derived from one parent Semitic 
language, Ge’ez, which was imported from South Arabia into Africa, and 
that there is no need to postulate two independent parent languages, as is 
often done. He therefore rejects the division of the Ethiopian languages into 
a Northern and a Southern group, except as a description of present-day 
geographical distribution. 

In an introduction the author states the problem he is setting out to solve, 
gives the historical background of the languages, describes them as they are 
today and lastly discusses the traditional pronunciation of Ge’ez. The first 
chapter, of 125 pages, contains an exhaustive discussion on the consonants, 
which are classified under eleven headings. The second chapter is concerned 
with the seven orders of vowels and the third chapter with accent. The fourth 
chapter discusses certain problems of combinatory effects, such as the 
influence of consonant on consonant, vowel harmony, and the influence of 
consonant on vowel. Finally the author’s conclusions are stated. Full 
indexes and a good bibliography are provided, as well as an excellent linguis- 
tic map. 

The author has many new suggestions on points which come within the 
scope of his investigations—the traditional pronunciation of Ge’ez, the 
Ethiopian vowel system, spirantization of velars, the classification of the 
modern Ethiopian languages, etc. His observations are based for the most 
part on material which he himself collected in Eritrea and Ethiopia, but he has 
taken fully into account the pioneer work of his predecessors in the field. He 
has presented his material in a logical manner and he writes in a clear style. 
His book is well produced and a pleasure to handle. All Semitic philologists 
will be grateful to Dr Ullendorff for what he has given them. It is much to be 
hoped that he will one day treat the morphology of the Ethiopian languages 
in the same way as he has treated their phonetics and phonology. 

T. W. THACKER 


G. Lisowsky, Konkordanz zum Hebraischen Alten Testament nach dem von Paul 
Kahle in der Biblia Hebraica ed. R. Kittel besorgten masoretischen Text unter 
verantwortlicher Mitwirkung von Leonhard Rost. Lieferungen 3-12. 1956-8. 
Pp. 257-1672+xvi. (Privileg. Wiirtt. Bibelanstalt, Stuttgart. Price: 
DM. 35, or by subscription, DM. 2.60 per Lief.) 


With an almost complete punctuality the sections of the new Hebrew Con- 
cordance have appeared, and by presenting the twelfth issue the Privileg. 
Wirtt. Bibelanstalt has brought this useful work to a successful conclusion. 
The principles of the Concordance have been dealt with in an earlier review 
in this journal (see J.S.S. 1 (1956), p. 403). The new treatment of verbs and 
nouns from a syntactical point of view appears to be especially valuable, and it 
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will make it possible to evolve new and fruitful aspects of the lexical material, 
In the last issue the Aramaic portions and proper names have been included, 

No Old Testament scholar should be without this admirable tool of 
research. G. GERLEMAN 


J. Bricut, Early Israel in Recent History Writing. (Studies in Biblical Theo- 
logy, 19.) 1956. Pp. 128. (S.C.M. Press, London. Price: 9s. 6d.) 


The greater part of this important study is devoted to the work of A. Alt and 
M. Noth concerning the early period of Israel’s history. It gives a clear 
summary of the methods and results of this German school (pp. 34-55) anda 
critical evaluation (pp. 79-110) “with great diffidence and with unabated 
admiration and respect for the scholarship of Alt and Noth” (p. 110). Chapter 
m1 deals with Y. Kaufmann’s The Biblical Account of the Conquest of Palestine 
(pp. 56-78). 

So the handling of Kaufmann’s approach, critical both of the results of 
literary criticism and of those who would abandon literary criticism alto- 
gether, is limited to a chapter of the monumental work “Toledoth ha- 
Emunah ha-Yisra’elith”. Perhaps it would have been better not to refer to 
Kaufmann’s short study at all—however important it may be—but to review 
and criticize the marvellous work of the doctor and biblicist from Haifa, 
E. Auerbach. His book Waste und Gelobtes Land (2 vols., Berlin, 1936) is still, 
save for the archaeological evidence, up to date, and merits more attention 
than is paid to it in the realm of scientific research hitherto. 

It is easy enough to show that the lines of argument in Kaufmann’s study 
on Joshua and Judges are without exception what Bright calls “non sequi- 
tur”. Kaufmann tried to save the antiquity of the tradition but he did not 
succeed because his method cannot stand against the soundness and con- 
sistency of Noth’s “‘traditionsgeschichtliche Studien”. Therefore it seems to 
me that Bright felt compelled to applaud and underscore Kaufmann’s remarks 
on the aetiological factor. I cannot see that Kaufmann “has injected a dose of 
earthy common sense into the discussion” (p. 6). Everyone who is con- 
cerned with the tales of folk-lore all over the world knows that actually a pile 
of stones, a cave, some trees, etc., obviously called for an explanation, and 
most of these explanations have nothing to do with history at all. The pages 
which Bright devoted to a criticism of the aetiological elements are far from 
convincing in my opinion. Especially the analogies, taken from the history 
of America, are more interesting and humorous than convincing (see pp. 9I- 
100). If we have any reason at all to applaud it is when Kaufmann makes an 
attempt to fix the dates of the Biblical stories not only by style but also by 
internal evidence. 

The scientific position of Bright is familiar to that of the school of Alt and 
Noth. The author has “‘no quarrel with those methods as such” (p. 81), he is 
“required to take it very seriously” (p. 82). But he cannot agree with the 
result of the methods, because the attitude adopted towards the historical 
worth of the Hexateuch traditions is negative in the extreme. Therefore he 
insists on the possibility of a history of Israel before the settlement of the 
clans on the soil of Palestine. He is convinced that more can be said about the 
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patriarchs than that they were historical individuals and their religion a 
historical phenomenon. 

The main reasons for Bright’s more positive attitude are the following. In 
the first place he calls upon the archaeological evidence. He is against down- 
right affirmations of an “archaeology-proves-the-Bible” sort (p. 88), he 
reproaches some Roman Catholic scholars with bringing in ‘“‘archaeological 
evidences as a support to the biblical narrative, while evidence that adds to the 
complexity of the problem tends to be ignored” (p. 29). Nevertheless he puts 
the right question: is archaeology really as helpless as Noth would have it? In- 
deed, I can agree with Bright when he cautiously fills the gap between history 
and tradition with some data from Upper Mesopotamia, from Mari and 
Nuzu and elsewhere. 

There is an archaeological light dawning upon the patriarchal age. Only 
we have to be very careful. In particular the fact that a row of towns seems to 
have fallen in Palestine to conquerors from abroad in the thirteenth century 
is by no means a proof of the conquest under Joshua. The excavation of 
Jericho by Miss Kenyon has shown the bottle-neck of the problem con- 
cerning archaeology and the Biblical narrative. As a matter of fact the excava- 
tions of Jericho have not so far given the slightest evidence for an occupation 
by the Israelites in the thirteenth century B.c. The study of Bright is worth 
while because he meets the school of Alt, Noth, and von Rad on their own 
level. He does not call upon the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, thus remov- 
ing the problem from the sphere of the historian into a realm where the his- 
torian as historian may not enter. He is not dogmatic and therefore his criti- 
cism has been put in the form of questions. These questions have to be taken 
very seriously, especially when they stress the origin of Israel and its faith. For 
instance “‘If Moses was only some Transjordanian sheikh whose memory was 
enshrined in a grave tradition, how can it be explained that he so quickly came 
to be looked upon not only as the leader of all Israel, but positively as its 
founder?” (p. 86). It is also in my opinion far more objective to look upon 
Moses as actually the lawgiver and founder. But we cannot bear out our 
point of view however plausible it seems, and it is not fair to say that this 
burden of proof is definitely on Noth (p. 109). The statement that nothing in 
Noth’s work is more subjective than his procedure concerning the historicity 
of Moses is right, but at the same time we must realise that our approach is as 
speculative as well. The author concedes that for his part “the very word 
ortsgebunden has an almost mystical connotation that I quite fail to understand” 
(p. 101). This is an excuse for the fact that his handling of “‘ortsgebunden” 
and “Haftpunkt” belongs to the less convincing pages of his remarkable 
study. 

Summarizing I must say that I have learned very much from Bright’s study. 
Preparing a “History of Israel” in Dutch for my students, I have already had 
much profit from it. Asa pupil of Alt I felt the danger arising froma massive 
system of “‘Traditionsgeschichte”. It can become a prison for its adherents, 
and it is useful to be “brought forth into a broad place”, although many 
problems remain unsolved still. M. A. BEEK 
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W. ZIMMERLI, Evzechiel (Biblischer Kommentar, Altes Testament, x1m, 
nos. 3-4). 1956 and 1957. Pp. 161-240, 241-320. (Buchhandlung des 
Erziehungsvereins, Neukirchen Kr. Moers. Price: DM. 7 each volume, or 
by subscription DM. 5.85 each volume.) 


The first two parts of this commentary on Ezekiel were reviewed in this 
periodical (J.S.S. 11 (1957), 102-4), where also the principles of the present 
series of commentaries were set forth. The two parts of the Ezekiel com- 
mentary, since published, go from p. 161 to p. 320, comprising roughly 
chapters vii-xiv. The present reviewer notes with approval that Zimmerli 
repeatedly denies the necessity of assuming any other place of origin than the 
exile. He enters into a detailed discussion of the problem of Ezekiel’s exalta- 
tion in chapters viii-ix, but defers, however, the psychological problem in the 
experience to be dealt with in the introduction which will probably be printed 
last. He does, however, touch on the psychological aspect with a single 
remark on p. 210, where he writes: “‘Hinter dem Gepacktwerden an den 
Haaren k6nnte als Erlebnishintergrund eine tatsaichliche Schmerz- (und 
Schwindel-)empfindung des vom Erlebnis Betroffenen vermutet werden.” 
Explanations like these are in my opinion an unfortunate inheritance from the 
age of liberal theology. As compared with this, Zimmerli is in his attitude to 
the much more complicated occurrence in xi. 1-13 far more cautious in his 
explanation (p. 246), but possibly this episode will also be discussed in the 
introduction. Page 265, |. 12 from the top reads Jes 9, 9 for 9, 10. 

E, HAMMERSHAIMB 


H. Gese, Der Verfassungsentwurf des Exechiel (Kap. 40-8). (Beitrage zur his- 
torischen Theologie. Bd. 25.) 1957. Pp. vilit192+4 plans. (J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen. Price: DM. 23.80.) 


Perhaps no portion of the Old Testament has received greater attention dur- 
ing the past two or three decades than the Book of Ezekiel. Many of our 
foremost scholars have wrestled with its many difficulties and have attempted 
to bring it into some kind of self-consistency. But the results have been so 
diverse and so contradictory that we seemed to have arrived at an impasse in 
our investigations. Fortunately, within the past few years the book has been 
attacked with renewed vigour, with greater concentration upon the text and 
with less stress upon @ priori assumptions which inevitably influence the 
exegesis of the book. Notable among these have been the commentary of 
Georg Fohrer in the Handbuch zum alten Testament series and the first fascicles 
of Walther Zimmerli’s exposition in the Biblischer Kommentar. 'The reasons 
for this intense preoccupation with Ezekie/ are not far to seek. The text has 
suffered extensive corruption, the historico-critical problems are singularly 
acute because of the apparently pervasive uniformity of style, the literary 
forms undergo characteristic transformation, the writer’s canvas is vast yet 
crowded, the imagery is spacious and variegated, and the priestly interests 
reflect themselves not only in the concern with the Temple and its cult, but 
also and more particularly in the manner of thinking and the literary style. 
In the present doctoral dissertation presented at Tiibingen in 1955 Hartmut 
Gese confines his attention to the literary complex of chapters xI-xlviii, the 
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elaborate plan of the Temple and the Temple community for the coming age. 
By means of a searching and detailed traditio-historical research he seeks to 
identify the various literary strata and to explain how the materials came to 
assume their present order. Now one of the most striking features of Ezek. 
xl-xlviii is its extraordinary combination of diverse literary forms and 
patterns: vision with its characteristic theophanic style (cf. i. 1-28), architec- 
tural description with its minute data, and oracular utterance, notably the 
invective and threat. While Gese is of course aware of the various Gattungen, 
he does not always take account of them in his analysis and interpretation of 
the materials, i.e. what is sometimes explained by diversity of source or 
authorship may find a readier answer in the employment and combination of 
types. One of Gese’s major concerns is to discern the way in which the 
materials have been ordered, but he does not always observe the similarity or 
identity of the form-critical patterns of successive units. Throughout the dis- 
cussion each section is accompanied by appropriate textual studies. The author 
is surely right in calling attention to the many errors of the Greek text and the 
necessity of recognizing the true character of its Vorlage. 

The dissertation opens with a useful survey of the literary materials in 
Ezek. xl-xlviii. While xl-xlii are relatively homogeneous, dominated for the 
most part by the visionary style, xliii-xlviii are a conglomeration of disparate 
pieces, in which originally homogeneous sections have been separated by 
insertions bearing little relation to their contexts. In the first major division 
of the work, xl. 38-47 are considered an intrusion; this is probably correct so 
far as wv. 38-43 are concerned, but more doubtful of vv. 44-7. In v. 44 the 
Greek reads kai elotyayév pe eis THY avAv Thy gowtépay, Kai iS0U, thus con- 
forming the text to its literary context in which we have two main sections of 
three subdivisions each, all introduced in the same fashion (xl. 25-31, 32-4, 
35-7; xl. 44-7, xli. 1-4). The obvious objection is that the translator is respon- 
sible for the change, but structural configurations elsewhere support the 
probability that the Greek has preserved the true text. Moreover, the little 
pericope (vv. 44-7) contains other visionary elements (cf. xl. 11 and xi. 5, 
xl. 4 and xli. 8). 

It is clear to Gese that chapters xl-xlii were completed as an independent 
work before chapters xliii-xlviii were composed. This explains for him the 
ptesence of a number of supplements to the plan of the Temple (chapters xl- 
xlii) which now appear in chapters xliii-xlviii. The implication is that the 
supplements within chapters xl-xlii were inserted previous to the composition 
of chapters xliii-xlviii, for the former is regarded as closed to further expan- 
sion. The reason for the additions is that the first plan needed correction in the 
light of the historical structure of the second Temple. xliii. 1-9 and xliv. 5 are 
regarded as parallels with utterly different style, but the degree to which this 
is true (cf. xl. 6ff.) may well be explained by the fact that the former is in the 
style of an invective while the latter retains a more purely theophanic style 
(cf. ch. i and xl. 4). 

Two basic strata are differentiated in chapters xliii-xlviii: a nasi stratum in 
which the people is designated as the ‘am ha-’arets and the nasi is the represen- 
tative of the cultic community with correspondingly eminent prerogatives 
(xliv. 1-3; xlv. 21ff.; xlvi. 1-10, 12) and the Zadokite stratum which is dis- 
tinguished by the use of the second person plural of address and by the 
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limitation of priestly rights to the Zadokites and the degrading of the 
Levites to menial service in the Temple (xliv. 6-16, 17ff.; xlv. 13-15). The 
characteristic terminology of the latter is the use of NW or Nw” with the 
objects man or wtp. The original plan for the division of the land (xlviii, 
1-29) is a later expansion and development of the #asi stratum and shows no 
familiarity with the Zadokite tradition (cf. xlviii. 11). Only in the new 
version of the division of the land in xlv. 1-8a do we have the Zadokite 
stratum presupposed (cf. xliv. 6ff.). After discussing in detail the various 
distinctive marks of these literary sources, Gese reviews the supplements and 
expansions contained in chapters xliii-xlviii, and then attempts to draw 
certain historical conclusions from his whole analysis. An appendix contains 
an excursus on the dimensions given in chapters xl-xlii, on the employment of 
the terms m2 and wpm in chapters xl-xlviii, and the significance of the four 
directions. The eittioa notes in the dissertation are here supplemented by a 
special treatment of the east gate in xl. 6-19; the plan and arrangement of the 
inner north gate and. the two rooms in the inner forecourt in xl. 38-46; the 
exterior architecture of the Temple and neighbouring buildings in xli.5—15 a, 
and the interior equipment of the Temple in xli. 15b-26. Four useful plans 
are appended at the close. 

This work deserves warm commendation. It is a searching and careful study 
of a difficult subject, and the methodology serves to expose the history of the 
traditions in an illuminating way. Not least among its valuable features is the 
Auuseinandersetzung with some of the most important contributions on the 
subject in recent decades. JAMES MUILENBURG 


H.-J. Kraus, Psa/men (Biblischer Kommentar, Altes Testament, xv, 1). 1958. 
Pp. 80. (Buchhandlung des Erziehungsvereins, Neukirchen Kr. Moers. 
Price: DM. 7, or by subscription DM. 5.85.) 


This is the first Lieferung of the commentary on the Psalms in the new series 
edited by Martin Noth. It plunges straight into the exposition and this 
Lieferung contains Psalms i-ix. 6. The author makes frequent reference to his 
introductory matter but this is not yet available: two brief excursuses give 
some indication of the author’s general position. It is to be hoped that the 
introduction and successive Lieferungen may appear without undue delay. If 
the subsequent treatment follows on similar lines we shall have a commentaty 
as large as those of Duhm, Gunkel, Weiser and Mowinckel. 

The author deals with the Psalms in a manner reminiscent of the old 
Scottish divines. Under the rubrics “‘Text”, “Ort”, “Form” and “ Wort”, 
with an occasional “Ziel”, the author treats his subject in full style. This 
method might become mechanical over the whole Psalter, but the dour Scots 
worshippers developed a resistant quality which conferred immunity. And 
Kraus is not without liveliness and vitality. The textual work is sane and 
cautious and the author pays full respect to the M.T. The “Ort” is Gunkel’s 
Sitz im Leben, while the “ Wort” gives the religious message. The occasional 
“Ziel”? would seem to match the old-fashioned “‘application”’. 

The commentary justifies its title Biblischer. The interpretations are essen- 
tially Biblical and a particularly high value is set on the N.T. interpretations 
of the Psalms, as also on the comments of Luther and Calvin. In this respect 
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one may feel that Kraus is reading too much into these ancient texts and 
indulging in undue spiritualization of the O.T. religion which was essentially 
robust and “‘this-worldly”. In the case of Ps. ii, for example, Kraus expresses 
a distinct preference for the judgement of N.T. writers (who were in no sense 
critical scholars) to that of the Scandinavian exegetes who operate with ideas 
of a common culture pattern and the god-king ideology. In his view of “the 
enemies” of the Psalmist (Individual Laments) Kraus follows Gunkel rather 
than Mowinckel and Birkeland, while he is rather chary as to the influence of 
culture patterns (Exkurs 1 and 2). The author is willing to allow for a certain 
“democratization” of forms originally reserved to the king and he recognizes 
the presence of “Psalms of the Unjustly Accused” (Schmidt). 

Misprints occur on p. 23 (verleichen for verleihen), p. 54 (line 11, where the 
LXX is misrepresented), p. 71 (where for NINK 139 we should read NINN 43y), 
and p. 73 (where Urmensen appears for Urmenschen). JOHN PATERSON 


J. W. Mriter, Das Verhalinis Jeremias und Hesekiels sprachlich und theologisch 
untersucht, mit besonderer Berticksichtigung der Prosareden Jeremias. (Theo- 


logische Bibliotheek, xxvu1I.) 1955. Pp. viii+190. (Van Gorcum, Assen. 
Price: Fl. 12.) 


The author of this dissertation starts from the question what text of Jeremiah 
was known to Ezekiel. Since he supposes this text to be contained in the 
Baruch Scroll (cf. Jer. xxxvi. 2-4), he first of all lays the foundation for his 
main problem by examining selected prose speeches by Jeremiah which he 
considers authentic and which, following T. H. Robinson and Eissfeldt, he 
ascribes to the original roll written down by Baruch and read in the Temple. 
In part 1 (pp. 7-66) this thesis is argued in greater detail in the light of the 
cultic situation indicated in Jeremiah xxxvi and assessed anew from a formal 
historical point of view in a manner which throws:an important light on the 
relation between the prose speeches of Jeremiah and Deuteronomy, in 
respect of their similarities and differences, from a common cultic back- 
ground. 

It is on this supposition that part 11 (pp. 67-120) is built. This examines in 
its first section (pp. 74-102) the literary relationship between Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah as regards the prose speeches of both prophets, in general and in 
particular. The author attempts to prove by linguistic, stylistic, and form- 
critical comparisons and the comparison of the subject-matter of twenty-one 
Ezekiel passages the literary dependence of Ezekiel on Jeremiah, supposing 
that Ezekiel might have seen and heard Jeremiah in Jerusalem, and, above all, 
that he used the Baruch Scroll, which contained the prose speeches of Jere- 
miah, and probably also a copy of the Salvation-sayings (Jer. xxx f.), and that 
he made use also of the letter of Jeremiah (Jer. xxix). In its second section 
(pp. 103-19), which subjects the remaining parts of the book of Jeremiah to a 
linguistic comparison, as it were a counter-test is made, with the result that 
between the later portions of the book of Jeremiah, originating from after 
597 B.c., and Ezekiel far fewer agreements can be established, and that these 
have to be considered partly as accidental linguistic phenomena of a common 
Period and task. 
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Part 111 (pp. 121-85) includes the examination of the theological relation. 
ship between Ezekiel and Jeremiah. After an introductory discussion of 
method it considers the accounts of their vocation (pp. 126-39), the causes of 
the judgement they announced (pp. 140-59), the fulfilment of the judgement 
(pp. 160-72), and the other-worldliness of the judgement (pp. 173-85), 
Ezekiel appears here partly as the “collaborator” of Jeremiah, who con- 
sciously takes up and continues the messages of his older contemporary, 
elaborates them in a more radical manner and makes them to correspond with 
new situations under the special conditions of the Babylonian go/ah. On the 
other hand, the theological differences between the two prophets are partly 
explained from differences of a personal nature, but in the main they are 
traced to the different external and internal situations: the message of 
Jeremiah is addressed to Jerusalem before the judgement, the message of 
Ezekiel to the exiles after the judgement. 

The special merit of this broadly conceived and carefully executed work 
seems to me to lie in the fact that the prose speeches of Jeremiah are subjected 
to a thorough examination establishing their authenticity, and in that their 
traditio-historical links with the Deuteronomic traditions of the Yahweh- 
covenant are worked out along similar lines to those which Zimmerli 
developed in respect of Ezekiel and the present writer in a broader setting in 
respect of Jeremiah, thus putting in a new light the relationship of these 
prophets to tradition. One result of the method of linguistic and stylistic 
examination is that the author’s attention is occasionally fixed too quickly and 
too largely on the question of literary dependence, and owing to this limita 
tion he loses sight of the more far-reaching traditio-historical relations when 
tracing the line which connects Deuteronomy with Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
The arrangement of his selection of Jeremiah’s prose speeches which made up 
the first Baruch Scroll, as well as its justification on the basis of the cultic 
situation presupposed by Jer. xxxvi, is not always equally convincing and 
should be examined with regard to other Jeremianic passages more thoroughly 
and comprehensively than is done in the second section of part 11. It is to be 
noted that in the first section of this part some linguistic and stylistic observa- 
tions are positively assessed for the thesis of the dependence of Ezekiel, which 
in the second section are more rightly eliminated as evidence and considered 
as general prophetic forms of speech, or conditioned by similarity of circum- 
stances. Frequently the author’s thought oscillates between more or less 
probable suppositions without reaching convincing conclusions. Thus, to 
give some examples, in the discussion of the relation of the vision of the Dry 
Bones (Ezek. xxxvii) to Jer. viii. 1 ff. (p. 96), or in the way in which the author 
connects Ezek. iii. 1 ff. (Eating of the Scroll) on the one hand with the Baruch 
Scroll (p. 89) and on the other hand with Jer. i. 9 and xv. 16 (pp. 132ff.). It 
goes without saying that in view of the author’s conscious limitation of his 

theme a number of questions of a literary, traditio-historical, and theological 
nature in Jeremiah and Ezekiel had to be left without examination. Never- 
theless, we shall be able to approach all these questions in the future only if we 
consult this book, which is in many respects both helpful and valuable.! 
A, WEISER 


1 Translation from German by the editors. 
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L. Morap1, Espiazione sacrificale e riti espiatori nell’ambiente biblico e nell’ Antico 
Testamento. (Analecta Biblica, 5.) 1956. Pp. xxxii+304. (Pontificio 
Istituto Biblico, Rome. Price: Lire 3600; $6.00.) 


The first part of this book, pp. 7-76, treats in four chapters of sacrificial 
expiation and expiatory rites among the neighbours of ancient Israel, the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, the Hittites, the Canaanites, and the Egyptians. 
The author does not claim personal competence in this vast field and rightly 
makes use of the standard works of specialists. It would have been a help to 
clarity if a statement had been given of the sense in which the words “‘sacri- 
fice” and “expiation” were being used by the author. The non-specialist 
reader for whom this summary is intended will find unsatisfied his desire to 
know whether the denomination of sacrifices and expiatory rites described in 
the book as such is that of the ancients or that of the author. For instance 
were “the food offerings”, called by the author alternatively “unbloody 
sacrifices”, p. 8, considered to be such by the Babylonians and Assyrians? 
The first of the seven chapters of the second part, pp. 81-108, deals with 
sacrifice and sacrificial expiation in Israel. This has subdivisions. The first is 
an account of studies of sacrifice among the Semites in general and among the 
Hebrews in particular by W. R. Smith, M.-J. Lagrange, G. B. Gray, O. 
Eissfeldt, A. Lods, W. O. E. Oesterley, A. Vincent, R. Dussaud, H. H. 
Rowley. There follows an account of the views for and against vicarious penal 
substitution, and finally a discussion of human sacrifice among neighbouring 
peoples and the Hebrews. The author is strongly, and rightly, of the opinion 
that in Israel it had no roots in the religion of Yahweh and was always con- 
sidered by the official representatives of religious tradition to be a grave abuse, 
and that there is no valid reason for considering animal sacrifices to have been 
a substitute for primitive or ancient human sacrifices. The second chapter, 
pp. 109-32, is occupied with the literary, textual, and historical criticism of 
chapters iv and v of Leviticus. The conclusion is that the existing form of the 
text is relatively recent though the matter is ancient. The third chapter, 
pp. 133-58, studies the sacrifice for sin (batza’t). The author arrives at the 
conclusion that this was offered only for unintentional sins (perhaps it would 
be less ambiguous if we called these “lapses”) and for levitical impurities. 
This is surely an over-simplification, as a sin-offering is prescribed, Lev. v. 6, 
7, 8, in the case of the offences detailed v. 1-4, and the first of these is that of a 
witness who “‘hears a public adjuration to testify” (R.S.V.) and yet does not 
speak. Here the matter has come before a court and is therefore presumably 
of some consequence, and the delinquent, who hears the adjuration, cannot be 
guilty only of an unintentional sin. Moraldi further concludes that the dis- 
tinctive element of the sacrifice was to remove whatever separated man from 
Yahweh and to sanctify by effecting reunion with him. He denies that the 
sacrifice was expiatory in the sense of being a penalty for sin, p. 152. But it is 
difficult to think what epithet better than “penal” can be applied to the obli- 
gation imposed on a private person to offer an unblemished goat or lamb as a 
sin-offering, Lev. iv. 27f., 32. The value may be gauged indirectly from the 
Prescription allowing an alternative offering from those who could not afford 
either of the two animals. 
The following chapter, pp. 159-81, deals with the twin sacrifice, the ’aiam. 
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After a statement of the views of a dozen writers an examination of words 
derived from the root leads to a study of the sacrifice itself. The semantic 
development suggested, p. 179, starts from the general meaning of “guilt, 
responsibility, reparation” to arrive at the concrete sense of “gift in repara- 
tion”, I Sam. vi. 3 ff., and thence to that of the specific sacrifice which accom- 
panied the act of restitution, and also of the victim thereby offered. In this 
connexion it is said that “injury to the neighbour is always also injury to 
God, whence the necessity of a sacrifice to cancel (cancellare) the sin”, p. 179. 
This implies that without sacrifice there could be no forgiveness. This origi- 
nal suggestion deserves fuller treatment which would have to show, for 
instance, how it can be reconciled with the opposing doctrine of Ps. li (I). The 
author would call the ’asdm a sacrifice of reparation on the ground that it 
accompanied the necessary restitution or reparation though in itself it was a 
sacrifice of expiation. The verb, he writes p. 181, cf. p. 168, in the legal texts is 
more fully rendered by “to be guilty notwithstanding ignorance (or) lack of 
deliberateness (énvoloniarieta)”’. But the sins enumerated in Lev. v. 21 (R.V. 
vi. 2), deceit in matters of deposit or security, robbery, oppression, perjury 
about the finding of lost objects, are difficult to conceive save as committed 
with knowledge and consent; and the reader will not agree with the author 
without a convincing demonstration that the meaning of the words can be 
other than it appears to be. 

The position of the discussion of Aippér in the following fifth chapter, 
pp. 182-221, is somewhat surprising. As the verb occurs several times in the 
passages on the two sacrifices of expiation, the more convenient and the more 
logical order would have been to treat of the meaning of the verb first in 
preparation for the study of those sacrifices. According to the author, p. 208, 
the fundamental idea of the verb in the ritual texts is “‘to eliminate, to purify”, 
leading to the meaning “‘to expiate”. Can the fundamental idea be both to 
eliminate and to purify? There seem rather to be here two separate activities 
each exercised on a different object. If and when sin or evil is eliminated, the 
sinful person or evil thing is purified. The one effect is the consequence of the 
other. And the final result is to re-establish good relations with God. But the 
author is emphatic in the statement that &ippér is never used in the sacrificial 
texts of propitiating God or of placating his anger. That he is propitiated by the 
performance of the prescribed rites in due dispositions is certain but is not 
expressed by this verb. 

The two final chapters deal with the ritual use of blood in sacrifices of 
expiation, pp. 222-52, and with the rite of the imposition of the hand, pp. 253- 
64. The blood was not offered as a vicarious penal substitution, for one reason 
because the life of the delinquent was not forfeit for the sins and lapses for 
which expiation was made. Neither was its value considered to be that of an 
offering by man to God. On account of the intimate connexion between 
people, land, and temple their wickedness contaminated the land given them 
by God and the temple where their worship of him was specially due. The 
function of the blood, the author continues, was to remove or eliminate what- 
ever stood in the way of the divine influence which had its source in the 
temple and so effected union or reunion with God. The efficacy of the blood 
to expiate was due to the life residing in the blood, Lev. xvii. 11. At the 
contact with life, sin, which is the cause of death, disappears. 
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Cogent reasons are advanced against the view that in these expiatory 
sactifices s*mikah symbolized the transference of guilt from the offerer to the 
victim. The fact that the victim was most holy, Lev. vi. 18 (R.V. vi. 25), would 
of itself appear decisive. The rite indicated the personal offering of the victim, 
and, the author adds, a certain union and solidarity between the offerer and his 
offering. 

Not all the arguments presented are of self-evident force. In the discussion 
of the s‘mikah it is said that with the use of the verb J#¢, Gen. xlviii. 14, it is 
easy to infer the communication of something from the subject to the object 
but not with the verb sdmak, p. 261. It might well be urged that if the mere 
putting of the hand on the head of a person or animal can readily signify some 
transference, still more emphatically will this be the case when the hand rests 
on the head. In the study of the word kippér, p. 193, the text of Isa. xxvii. 9 is 
quoted where the verb stands in parallelism with the hiph‘il of s#r with the 
meaning of “remove”. From this it is deduced that the meaning “‘cancel”, 
“eliminate” is indicated for kippér. This would be valid only if parallelism was 
always synonymous. It may be admitted that whatever the precise meaning 
of kipper here, the result will be the elimination of the guilt, but the result 
or effect of an action does not indicate the exact means by which it is brought 
about. Actually elsewhere the writer recognizes the principle himself: “It is 
one thing to act directly against sin and another to act directly on the divine 
wrath. If on account of the action indicated by the verb &ippér there follows 
in some instance the cessation of divine wrath, it would be a mistake to 
deduce from the fact that the verb indicates ‘to placate God’”’, p. 200. 

It remains to indicate the aids presented to the reader. There is a select 
bibliography, pp. xxiii-xxxi, and an index of authors cited, pp. 269-72. Not 
all the authors in the index appear also in the bibliography; for example, the 
names of Driver and Volz appear in the former but not in the latter. J. J. 
Stamm, Erlésen und Vergebung im Alten Testament, appears in neither. Perhaps 
in this connexion the reviewer may be allowed a grumble about the use or 
rather abuse of op. cit. For instance on p. 29, n. 1 there is a reference to Jean 
0é. Three books by this author are listed in the bibliography, so the reader has 

no means of identifying the work there. If he really wants to discover its 
identity, he has to work back through the notes to p. 13. The book in ques- 
tion could be conveniently referred to by the abbreviated title Péché which 
would take up the space of only one letter more than 0.c. Another justified 
gtumble is about the use of references supra and infra. Such vague terms leave 
the reader to hunt for himself. 

The table of Biblical references occupies pp. 273-80 and the analytical index 
pp. 281-303. In a future edition the reference to I Kg. xii. 17 should be 
omitted from the index. On both the pages referred to there is a misprint for 
IKg. xii. 17, a text which is labelled dubious and therefore unfortunately not 
discussed. Lev.i.4, which should have its place in any treatment of expiation, 
is absent from text and index. The index references to Gen. xlix. 14-18 and 
IChton. xxix. 24 should also be omitted. The passages intended are in Gen. 
viii and II Chron. 

Finally, p. 304 gives a list of errata. To this some additions may be made in 
the hope that they may be useful. On pp. 67 and 68 occur two well-known 
titles in recognizable but erroneous form, Intellectual Adventure of the Ancient 
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Man and Kingship and Gods. Page 8 n. 3 mesopotanica; p. 49 line 11 caananeo; 
p- 99 line 17 evevano; p. 153 line 17 Reinigunsmittel; p. 165 line 13 encourrir, 
EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE 


S. MowINcKEL, He that Cometh, trans. by G. W. Anderson. 1956. Pp. xvi+ 
528. (Blackwell, Oxford. Price: 455.) 


Once upon a time there was a golden eagle, and she laid six eggs, and very 
good eggs they were, especially the second. But in course of time this second 
egg produced a monstrous brood, and nobody was more distressed than the 
golden eagle. It was not that she repented laying that second egg, far from it; 
she continued to be very proud of it, and justifiably so. But she gave this 
brood very many hard pecks, and—birds do come home to roost. 

No Old Testament scholar has produced work more creative than Professor 
Mowinckel, and none has had a greater influence on subsequent studies. Itis 
thirty-six years since he published his Psalmenstudien II, a truly epoch-making 
treatise in more respects than one. The forerunners were Grdénbech, 
Pedersen, Gunkel and Gressmann, to whom the book was dedicated, together 
with Zimmern and Volz. His successors have been Engnell, Widengrten, 
Dirr and the Uppsala School generally, S. H. Hooke and the myth-ritual- 
pattern group, Haldar and “‘a great multitude which no man could number”. 
Some of the results evidently fill Mowinckel with horror. This massive volume 
is a translation of Han som kommer, written in Norwegian in 1951 and pub 
lished by G. E. C. Gad of Copenhagen, but with the author’s revision and 
with many more recent references added. Let it be said forthwith that it is of 
the utmost importance, and that thanks and congratulations are due to the 
author and also to Professor G. W. Anderson, a most efficient translator. 
There is a wealth of footnotes and there are thirteen additional notes, in 
which are to be found more detailed arguments against the more uninhibited 
advocates of cultic patterns and mythological saturation. The book is 
detailed study of the origin and development of the concept of the Messiah, 
and of the interweaving of this concept with two others, that of the Servant 
of the Lord and that of the Son of Man. It concludes with a discussion of the 
place which these three ideas held in the mind of Jesus. Did he think of him- 
self as the Messiah, the Servant, the Son of Man or any mixture of them? And 
in any case, did he adapt or transform any one or all? 

The Messiah came to be an eschatological figure, but originally he was 
political figure and essentially of this world. But here Mowinckel is using the 
word “eschatology” in a narrower sense than he did in his Psa/menstudien Il. 
There he used it in the general sense of “last things”, the loose way in which 
most scholars still use the word. Now he makes a definite distinction be 
tween “the future hope” and “eschatology”. The future hope involves 4 
future restoration which is national, the longing for an idealized king, usually 
a scion of the House of David, and all to be realized here on earth. Eschato- 
logy is a complex of ideas based on a dualism, and implying that the preset 
world-order will come to an end and be superseded by a different order. The 
drama is now cosmic, supra-national, and is to be brought about by super 
natural power. There is thus no pre-prophetic or prophetic eschatology. This 
appears to be contradictory to what he said in-former years, but it is not s0, 
because he has been most careful with his new definition. 
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In the second chapter, Mowinckel surveys the Biblical sources for the idea 
of the Messiah. The true sources are in the prophetic books, which are collec- 
tions of sayings handed down by word of mouth for a long period before 
being committed to writing, and so they contain many passages which are 
later than the original prophet. The only pre-exilic sources are Isa. vii. 10-14 
and ix. 1-6, and these are not strictly Messianic. The content of the Messianic 
figure is derived from the kingly ideal of ancient Israel, particularly as it was 
evident in the public ritual of the national festivals. There is “a core of truth” 
in the ritual-pattern idea. He criticizes the pan-Babylonians; he agrees that 
the idea of a common Kulturkreis is sound, but the ritual-pattern school has 
adopted Frazer and his facile generalizations, and has gone beyond the evi- 
dence and constructed “a ritual pattern which is found everywhere though it 
existed nowhere”’. There are profound differences, and Mowinckel has taken 
more pains now than he did before to emphasize the differences rather than the 
similarities. In his pioneer work there was scarcely the need for this, but the 
necessity is very evident now. 

Ina most careful and comprehensive way Mowinckel discusses the develop- 
ment of the concept of the ideal king and his place in the future hope of Israel. 
The chapter on “The Servant of the Lord” comprises 70 pages. Here he 
rejects forcibly the theme of Scandinavian scholars who find the origin of the 
Servant in the royal ritual of the Babylonian New Year Feast, though admit- 
ting that in the end (Isa. liii. 12) he acquires at least princely characteristics. In 
1921 Professor Mowinckel held to an autobiographical identification of the 
Servant; this was later modified. He now holds that the author of the Songs 
was one of Deutero-Isaiah’s disciples, one of the Trito-Isaiah group of the 
first or second generation. The Servant is a prophet, and more than a prophet. 
He is idealized in much the same way that the king was idealized. But defi- 
nitely he is not a king. 

The latter half of the book deals with the eschatology of later Judaism with 
its definite dualism and much that was borrowed from eastern ideology. The 
two concluding chapters comprise a long chapter on “the National Messiah” 
and a still longer chapter on “‘the Son of Man”. These chapters are too com- 
plex to be discussed in a review, however long. There are too many facets, and 
to pick out any one element would distort the picture which Mowinckel pre- 
sents with admirable cogency and forcible arguments. 

But we still do not know what “a divine king” is. The critical passage is 
pp. 74f., where the question is discussed as to what extent the Hebrews took 
ovet the idea of divinity as ascribed to the Canaanite kings. Apart from the 
fact that to some of us nothing like divinity in any normal use of the word is 
apparent, it is to be noted that in these two paragraphs there are no fewer than 
tight tentative phrases: “no doubt” (my mathematical master at school 
taught me that whenever a man says “no doubt” or “obviously”, then is the 

time to pay particularly critical attention to what he is saying), “probably”, 
“seems”, “possibly” and so on. This is the kind of thing about which 
Mowinckel complains in the writings of the Scandinavian school. A similar 
situation is to be seen in respect-of the “‘sham fight” which is alleged to have 
taken place in the New Year Ritual. “Probably”, “seem to point to this”, 
“presumably” are the words used; and if the two passages from the Psalms, 
which Mowinckel quotes, refer to a sham fight, then some of us are woefully 
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lacking in perception. But in what sense is the king “divine”? In Israel he 
does not represent the god in the cult, but represents David. Even Messiah, 
until the latest apocalyptic times, is definitely mortal. Mowinckel will have 
nothing to do, except in borrowed phraseology, with the idea of a dying and 
rising god. “The king is not one with Yahweh, nor an incarnation of Him, 
but endowed by the spirit of Yahweh with supernatural powers” (p. 79). Itis 
difficult to see why Mowinckel finds he must write in equivocal fashion about 
a “divine king” when he has so studiously avoided the extravagances of the 
Scandinavians whom he so trenchantly criticizes. We had hoped that after 
A. R. Johnson’s Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel we might have had a word 
““sacral”? which we could use in contradistinction to “divine”. Indeed, from 
Mowinckel’s own showing in this volume, it is not easy to see much dif- 
ference between the divinity of Israel’s kings and the divinity that “doth 
hedge a king”. Is the “divine king” in Israel any different indeed, so far as 
divinity is concerned, from priest or prophet? 

This reviewer still has to say that whilst he agrees that there was a New 
Year Feast in old Israel, and whilst he agrees that there was probably more of 
the old Canaanite ritual associated with it than he had thought in the days 
before the Ugaritic material became well known, he still finds no evidence that 
the so-called Enthronement Psalms were associated with it—nothing more, 
that is, than “‘probably”’, “possibly”, or perhaps ‘“‘obviously”’. On the other 
hand he agrees with G. W. Anderson’s comment in his review of the original 
Norwegian book (V.T. 1, 312) that “‘ Mowinckel and Snaith (not only ‘seem 
to be’ but ‘are’) much nearer to each other than to Uppsala”. Indeed, 
Mowinckel’s attitude that the similarities with Babylon and Ugarit are mostly 
in phraseology and in the adaptation of idea, and that the whole motif has 
been transformed, has a great deal to commend it. To conclude, it must not 
be supposed that the criticisms in this review detract from the excellence of 
the book, or that the reviewer is as critical of Mowinckel’s main position a 
they may suggest. The book is a sane, considered, weighty and moderate study 
of problems which developing scholarship shows to be ever more complex 
Every man who would be well informed on Old Testament studies must read 
this book. NORMAN H. SNAITH 


F, M. Cross, Jr., The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studie 
1958. Pp. xvit+196+4 plates+4 plans. (Doubleday, New York, and 
Duckworth, London. Price: $4.50, and 21s.) 


The author of this work is a member of the international team engaged in 
editing the vast number of fragments of texts found in the Qumran caves now 
in the Archaeological Museum on the Jordan side of Jerusalem, under the 
direction of that great Dominican scholar, Father de Vaux. The work itself 
consists of the Haskell Lectures delivered at Oberlin, and it may be said # 
once that it is a work of major importance and indispensable to all who would 
be abreast of the discussion of the Scrolls. Its five chapters deal with the dis 
covery of the Scrolls and the contents of the find, the sect of the Scrolls, tht 
Righteous Teacher and the origins of the sect, the Old Testament at Qumras, 
and the Essenes and the Primitive Church. The author regards the identific- 
tion of the sect with the Essenes as assured, and locates the work of the 
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Teacher in the middle of the second century B.c. Dr Cross’s book is very fully 
documented, and his balance of judgement matches his great learning. 

This does not mean that the reviewer shares all the author’s views. He 
welcomes the location of the Teacher in the second century B.c., though he 
himself would go back a little earlier in that century. Dr Cross holds that the 
Kittim of the Habakkuk Commentary are the Romans, and that the references 
to the Teacher in that Commentary and the references to the Kittim are to 
events that were separated by about a century. The composition of the Com- 
mentary is placed in the middle of the first century B.c., and it is suggested 
that the copy which has been found is the author’s autograph. Dr Cross holds 
—tightly in the reviewer’s opinion—that “‘the important events in the his- 
tory of salvation are the events which involve the sect” (p. 85). He offers no 
reason for supposing that Pompey’s conquest of Jerusalem, which he holds 
to belong to the background of the Commentary, brought suffering on the 
sect adequate to explain the fierce denunciation the Kittim receive in the 
Commentary. Such evidence as we have does not suggest that Pompey 
treated the Jews with harshness. Dr Cross thinks it is significant that the 
Kittim are not mentioned in the Zadokite Work, which was written within 
forty years of the death of the Teacher of Righteousness, and which he places 
at the end of the second century B.c., or the beginning of the first, and there- 
fore before the Romans had been seen in Judaea. Hence, on this view, the 
Teacher and the Kittim do not come into any sort of contact with one another. 
But the Wicked Priest was contemporary with the Teacher, as Dr Cross 
recognizes. The Habakkuk Commentary denounces the Wicked Priest who 
amassed wealth by plunder, and immediately afterwards condemns the priest 
who rebelled against God, and the last priests of Jerusalem, who amassed 
wealth by plunder, only to deliver that wealth into the hands of the Kittim, 
and goes on to relate the divine judgement which came upon the Wicked 
Priest. It does not seem natural to postulate an oscillation of a century here, 
but more natural to suppose that the amassing of wealth by plunder was 
effected by the Wicked Priest and his associates. 

Moreover, the Kittim of the Battle Scroll have a king, and are found in 
Assyria (i.e. Syria) and Egypt as mutually hostile groups. It is quite impos- 
sible to relate this to Roman history—Dr Cross curiously says that the Kittim 
are “normally” the Romans in this text—and Mrs K. M. T. Atkinson has 
recently adduced new arguments for finding the background of the Battle 


Scroll in the second century B.c. (Bull. John Rylands Lib. xu (1957-8), 272 ff.). 


The Kittim here must be the Macedonians, and the text has a background 
tatlier than the rise of the Teacher on Dr Cross’s view. Its hatred of the 
Kittim is every bit as fierce as that of the Habakkuk Commentary. To the 
teviewer it seems most natural to find the Kittim to be the same in both cases, 
and thus to avoid the necessity for jumping backwards and forwards a century 
in the interpretation of the Habakkuk Commentary. Where a single situation 
can account for all the references it is preferable to interpret in relation to a 
single situation. 

Further, all the references to the Teacher are allusive. If they were written 
near to the time of the Teacher they would be intelligible without explanation, 
but a century after his time they would not be clear. To the reviewer it seems 
likely that all the texts in which he is mentioned were composed very near to 
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his time, and that the Zadokite Work, which was composed within forty 
years of his death, is the latest of the texts which refer to him. 

Dr Cross shares the view of Father Milik that the Copper Scroll records 
mere folk-lore. It seems unlikely that one would go to the trouble of record- 
ing on copper such a text. But here Dr Cross confronts us with a dilemma, 
If it records the hiding-place of Temple treasure, as some have supposed, 
then it would have to be dated before A.p. 68, when the Qumran centre was 
destroyed; yet that would be too early for the Zealots to be in control of the 
Temple. The dilemma is an unreal one. If the centre was destroyed in A.p. 68, 
then any documents taken from the centre to the caves must have been placed 
there before the destruction. But this does not mean that a scroll which 
recorded the hiding of Temple treasure must have been taken from the 
centre. It could have been carried clandestinely from Jerusalem and deposited 
in one of the caves at a later date, and it may not be without significance that 
it was placed in the cave farthest from the centre, which appears to have been 
occupied by Roman soldiers after its destruction. The Copper Scroll is so 
unrelated in character to the other texts that a common place of origin is not 
to be presumed because it was deposited in one of the caves which were 
hiding-places for the sect. 

Yet despite disagreement on points here and there, the reviewer’s gratitude 
to the author for a most important and valuable book is warm and sincete. 
That we have not yet reached the point where there can be general agreement 
on all the problems raised by the Scrolls but increases our debt to Dr Cross 
for a book which offers at many points a real contribution to the ultimate 
agreement, which may be attained when all the material is available. 

H. H. ROWLEY 


R. Roo.vink (with the collaboration of S. A. El Ali, H. Monés and M. Salim, 
and Foreword by H. A. R. Gibb), Historical Atlas of the Muslim Peoples. 
1957. Pp. x+40 pp. of maps. (Djambatan, Amsterdam. Price: Fl. 27.50.) 


It is far more difficult to compile an atlas of Islamic than of European history, 
not merely because so much less is known about it, or because of the extent of 
the territories involved, but because of what Sir Hamilton Gibb in his fore- 
word to this work calls “its rapidly fluctuating political structures”. The 
compiler is well aware of his difficulties and teachers and students will be 
grateful that he has had the courage to publish what he recognizes must bea 
very imperfect book. It has many admirable features. The maps, which areall 
coloured, are both clear and attractive; the routes of invading armies are 
marked by arrows; there is an elaborate attempt to show the trade routes and 
chief products of the Muslim world in the Middle Ages; for once Indonesiais 
recognized as part of that world; there is a warning, the importance of which 
can hardly be exaggerated, against attaching to the boundaries shown on the 
maps the precision or the significance of modern frontiers. The atlas will help 
considerably in the teaching and reading of Islamic history. To take one small 
example, the student can see at a glance how the Arab invaders of France 
passed either to the east or the west of the Massif Central. The publishers 
invite observations and corrections. 

Since the Mongol empire included so many Muslim peoples and since they 
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were such an important element in that empire the addition of a general map 
of the Mongol conquests would be welcome. There is no map showing the 
Muslim states of what is now southern Ethiopia, the Arab settlements of East 
Africa or the sheikhdoms of Trucial Oman. Adulis should appear on the 
second map on p. 1, Kerbela on p. 4, Amalfi and Ragusa on p. 16, Zeila on 
p. 17, Pontianak on p. 24, and Otranto, Kossovo and Varna on p. 30. Signs 
indicating battlefields are given on some maps; they should be added to Muta, 
Bwayb (which should be Buwayb), Qadisiya, Jalawla (which should be 
Jalula), Nihawend and Siffin on p. 3, to Plassey and Seringapatam on p. 33, and 
to Tell el Kebir, Obeid and Adua on p. 36. On the first map on p. 1 the colour- 


_ ing of the area around Susa, evidently representing the original territory of 


the Achaemenids, is not explained. The Lesser Zab is marked on p. 4, but 
should have been named. The separate marking of the three expeditions to 
Cyrenaica on the same map is superfluous, as they are all shown as taking the 
same route. On p. 9 the Carmathians are not shown as reaching Mecca, from 
which they carried off the Black Stone, and the attacks on Syria are wrongly 
made to originate in eastern Arabia. Ethiopia should figure more extensively 
in the trade map on pp. 16/17, as an exporter of gold and slaves to the Islamic 
world, and as buying horses from the Sudan and salt from the Afar. The same 
map shows Mecca as producing foodstuffs, which it can never have done in 
any significant quantity, but ignores the aloes of Socotra. The sea routes of the 
Mediterranean are wrongly made to avoid Cyprus, and the important pilgrim 
route across Sinai is not shown. Trebizond is not marked as the terminus of a 
land route at all. On p. 18 the East African gold trade should be shown. The 
date at which Cyprus ceased to be Byzantine should be indicated on p. 19. 
On p. 21 it would be better to describe it as tributary to the Mamluks than as 
conquered by them, and the map of Egypt on this page might have shown 
the canals which sometimes linked the Pelusiac branch of the Nile with Lake 
Timsah and the lake with Qulzum. The map of the sultanates around the 
Malacca Strait on p. 25 ought to show that Malacca was Portuguese from 1511 
till 1641, and then Dutch. As Smyrna is marked on the map of the Muslim 
East in the second half of the fourteenth century on p. 27, it should be indi- 
cated that it was held by the Knights Hospitallers of St John from 1343 until 
1402. Portuguese possession of Ormuz till 1622 should be shown on p. 31. 
The Ottoman annexation of Massawa and invasion of northern Ethiopia are 
ignored on p. 34 and the extent of Turkish rule in south-west Arabia is 
underestimated. On p. 35 the date of the acquisition of the Khanate of the 
Crimea by Russia, 1783, is given for the date of its loss by the Ottoman 
Empire, which was 1774; the Khanate was independent during the inter- 
vening years. If Addis Ababa is to figure on a map of north Africa in the 
nineteenth century, the date of its foundation should be stated; the site was 
uninhabited till 1887 (p. 36). On the same map Tripolitania is wrongly shown 
as including Cyrenaica. 

Diacritical points and marks of prolongation, which might easily be con- 
fused with other signs, have wisely been avoided, but the spelling of names 
tan only be called chaotic, and there are many misprints. Thus we have 
Jeruzalem (pp. 1, 6), Nineve and Karkhemis (p. 1), Ocsonba (p. 5), Ghuss 
Turcs (p. 9), Zaydits (pp. 10, 14, 15), Kharakhitai (p. 14), Dhimar (p. 17), 
Maladives (p. 18), Philippople (pp. 30, 35, 37), Mentesha (p. 30), Toscane (for 
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Tuscany, p. 34), Belgrado (p. 35), Desert Lut, Nakwitchewan and Qaswin 
(p. 37), Corinthe, Zoguldak and Deir es Sur (p. 39) and Hilmend (p. 40), 
German influence must be responsible for Otschakow, Kiitschiik Kainarja, 
Schumla and Kertsch (p. 35) and for Trapezunt, which replaces Trapezus at 
the time of the first Muslim conquests and is retained for both the city and the 
empire of the Comneni until it gives way to Trebizond in the nineteenth 
century. Kizil is used consistently for the Kizil Irmak, which is like using 
Red for the Red Sea. Berytus becomes Bayrut before the Arab conquest, 
Beirut in the nineteenth century. Ancyra in the time of the Rasidin becomes 
Angora with Haran. Antiochia is used throughout. If we are to have, as we 
always do, Lisboa, we should not have Venice, Rome and Naples. In the 
Ottoman dominions on p. 30 we have Skutari and Brussa but Isnik and Isnid 
(sic), on p. 39 Gallipoli and Brussa but Uskiidar and Trabzon. Majrit and 
Jabal Tariq are the only Arabic forms used on the map of Spain on p. 11. 
There is confusion over the use of & and g, sand sh, jand y. We have Qazwin 
and Qum but the Kajar dynasty (p. 40), Konya and Kastamonu but Qars 
(p. 39), Jenishehir (p. 30) but Eskisehir (p. 39), Yassy (p. 34) but Jenikale 
(p. 35). Ofen (p. 34) is neither Hungarian, Turkish nor English, but anti- 
quated German. C. F. BECKINGHAM 


A. S. Tritton, Materials on Muslim Education in the Middle Ages. 1957. 
Pp. xii+210. (Luzac and Co., London. Price: 355.) 


This work is a compilation of a kind of which the author has already given us 
several examples. Relevant passages have been collected from a considerable 
variety of sources, translated or summarized, and arranged systematically. 
The texts used are almost exclusively Arabic and Professor Tritton’s name 
guarantees the care and accuracy with which they have been interpreted. There 
are few comments or generalizations and no explanatory notes; the student of 
educational history who is not an orientalist will sometimes be puzzled. As 
Professor Tritton himself remarks, ‘‘the material is immense but unsatisfac- 
tory”. Some of the facts transcribed are of negligible value, for example: “In 
the fifth century a wazir was versed in poetry and history” (p. 169), and: “In 
Syria a man (sixth century) knew Persian and another knew languages” 
(p. 182). The usefulness and the limitations of such a book are obvious and do 
not need to be elaborated in a review. There is a bibliography, which is in- 
complete, and a classified index. The volume is well produced and pleasant to 
handle, but a number of letters have dropped a line on p. 15. 

C. F. BECKINGHAM 


RéGis BLACHERE, Le Coran (al-Qor’an) traduit de arabe. 1957. Pp. 752 
(G.-P. Maisonneuve, Paris. Price: Fr. 1600.) 


In 1947 Professor Blachére published his Introduction au Coran, and this was 
followed by a French translation in two volumes (1949, 1950). He arranged 
the s#ras in a chronological system, beginning with xcvi. 1-5 and placing the 
remainder of that sara as no. 32. He gave xxiv. 1-7 as no. 2 and the remaindet 
as no. 36. The other séras were not divided in this way, but some verses which 
were considered additions to the original text were indented, and when they 
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were considered to belong to a later period or seemed to be inadvertently 
inserted, they were printed in italics as well as being indented. On occasion 
duplicate versions of the same material which occur in a séra were printed in 
parallel columns. In a few places alternative translations of verses were given. 
While one can recognize the influence of the methods adopted by Dr Bell in 
his translation, such features do not occupy such a prominent position as in 
Bell’s translation. 

This new edition in a very attractive format has some differences from the 
earlier one. It gives the s#ras in the normal order instead of attempting a 
chronological order, but in the Introduction where the séras are arranged in 
four periods, the style and contents of each period are discussed. It omits the 
bibliographical notes supplied at the beginning of each s#ra, omits many of the 
footnotes and shortens others. It also omits notes which were entered in the 
course of the s#ras, but retains the headings indicating separate sections in 
stras. It also retains the excellent practice of giving the verse numbers both 
according to Fliigel and to the Egyptian edition published by the Amiri press 
in Bilagq. The valuable index of proper names and subjects is retained, and a 
brief glossary of some proper names or terms which occur frequently is added. 
The translation is the same as in the earlier edition, but I have noticed a slight 
change in the translation of sara |. v. 31/32, and there may be others. The 
practice of indenting certain verses and occasionally using parallel columns is 
continued. This edition, which is intended to supply a reliable modern trans- 
lation for the educated reader who is not a specialist, is very useful. It isa good 
translation accompanied by valuable aids towards an understanding of the 
text without going into minute details. JAMES ROBSON 


C. RATHJENS, Jewish Domestic Architecture in San‘a, Yemen, with Introduction 
and Appendix by S. D. Goitein. (Oriental Notes and Studies, no. 7.) 


1957. Pp. 80+xi plates + 39 figures. (Israel Oriental Society, Jerusalem. 
Price: $2.50.) 


The social, religious and cultural differences between the Jewish and Muslim 
way of life are vividly reflected in the domestic architecture described in this 
little book. Professor Rathjens’s analysis is clear and lucid. He examines the 
variations in plan-forms, elevational treatment and the architectural details 
found in typical houses at San‘a, the remote capital city in the Yemenite High- 
lands. Simple line drawings and photographs illuminate the text and S. D. 
Goitein contributes a scholarly introduction. An appendix includes descrip- 
tive material from seventeenth-century deeds relating to Jewish houses in the 
city and there is a useful glossary of technical terms. 

For nearly two thousand years—before the recent mass migration to the 
modern state of Israel—Jewish people in this part of the world had been 
virtually cut off from the rest of Jewry. Their folk-art, especially silver-gilt 
jewellery and silk embroidery, has long been appreciated but little was known 
of their domestic architecture until Rathjens made several journeys to south- 
west Arabia during a period of ten years before World War II. His research 
work covered a wide field and he found a particular interest in the compara- 
tive design and construction of Jewish and Muslim buildings. 

Jewish houses in San‘a were limited in height, under Qur’anic injunctions, 
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and were further restricted in the use of exterior decoration; they were 
required to look less important than those of their Muslim neighbours. Con- 
sequently, the maximum use was made of the space enclosed by the external 
walls. Low mezzanine rooms were ingeniously planned at varying levels to 
increase floor area. Cellars, or sub-basements, were standard practice; these 
were—for security reasons—often secretly connected to adjacent buildings, 
It was customary for a special cellar to be set aside for the pressing of grapes 
and for the distillation of home-made brandy; a drink forbidden to the 
Muslim overlords. Another unusual feature is the placing ofall living quarters 
on an upper floor surrounding an open court on three sides, the fourth side 
having a high wall pierced with window openings. Not the least interesting 
part of the book is the drawings which show the great originality of the archi- 
tectural details; particularly the curiously designed parabolic window open- 
ings filled with intricate gypsum tracery. Both doors and window shutters are 
elaborately carved on their inside surfaces; coloured glass and stucco orna- 
ment is frequently used to enhance the richness of the interior rooms. 

An appeal is made by the author for a San‘ani Jewish house to be built in 
Jerusalem to serve as a living museum where representative objects of this 
precious material civilization can be permanently exhibited. The time is now 
appropriate to carry out this splendid and realistic idea while first-hand visual 
knowledge of the art and architecture of San‘a is still available. 

C. HOLLIDAY 


BENEDICT DE Spinoza, The Political Works. (The Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
in part and the Tractatus Politicus in full). Edited and translated with an 
introduction and notes by A. G. Wernham. 1958. Pp. x+464. (Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, and Oxford University Press. Price: 635.) 


This authoritative and handsomely produced volume contains in its introduc- 
tory sections a sketch of the historical and metaphysical background to 
Spinoza’s political writings: then follows a well ordered survey, underpinned 
by the appropriate textual references, of the doctrines of those writings. The 
texts themselves, namely Tractatus Theologico-Politicus (in part) and Tractatus 
Po.iticus, are accompanied by accurately aligned facing translations. Ample 
scriptural and general indexes complete the work. 

Spinoza’s political thought springs from the same historical setting as that 
of Hobbes, and was indeed partly inspired by reflection thereon. The pre- 
liminary survey contained in the present work accordingly involves a fully 
documented comparative account of their interrelations. And although one 
may suspect that some Hobbesian ambiguities fail to constitute an agreed 
stepping-off point for such comparisons, there can be little doubt as to the 
superior clarity and decisiveness of Spinoza’s defence of the absolutely 
sovereign civil state. He anticipates and refutes some of Rousseau’s objec- 
tions to doctrines of the Hobbesian sort, at the same time using language 
which foreshadows Rousseau’s own positive tenets. The quality of the 
translation makes it a valuable adjunct to the reliable Latin text presented, 
especially as it is supported by numerous internal and external cross-references, 
although Hobbes does not, I feel, always receive his full due here. Limita- 
tions of space have regrettably led to the omission of chapters 1, 11, VI, VIII- 
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xm and xv of Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, an omission which leads to the 
elimination of some highly provocative interpretations of holy writ. 

It is, happily, not at all typical of the editor’s General Introduction that on 
p. 26, on the basis of a wrongly referenced, second-hand quotation, he mis- 
takenly joins issue with Hallam for not having understood how Spinoza’s 
assertion that good faith is only to be preserved so long as it is advantageous, 
stands as a corollary to one of his “laws of nature”. Hallam was, in fact, 
reasonably clear about this relationship, and the reference to Hallam’s work in 
n. 3 on p. 26 should be corrected to read: Introduction to the Literature of 
Exrope in the 15th, 16th and 17th Centuries, vol. tv, ch. tv, § 76 (p. 208 of the 
1839 (Paris) edition). D. P. HENRY 


A. ALTMANN, Tolerance and the Jewish Tradition. (Robert Waley Cohen 


Memorial Lecture, 1957.) 1958. Pp. 20. (Council of Christians and Jews, 
London. Price 2s.) 


This is a brilliant publication on the development of tolerance, especially 
the great debt that the world owes in this matter to Judaism. Dr Altmann 
begins by saying that “Tolerance presents no problem within a polytheistic 
society or syncretistic civilisation” but only arises with revealed religion 
which claims to have a monopoly of the faith. 

The basic problem posed by Dr Altmann is “to what extent is tolerance 
possible within a monotheistic system which concerns itself with the ulti- 
mate recognition of God in history?” The rest of the lecture is a demonstra- 
tion, inter alia, that the answer to this question can be found in Jewish 
tradition. 

He admits that “the Biblical concept of ‘Faith’” brings a new element in 
the history of religion. The God of Israel had and has an uncompromising 
claim on the allegiance of man. This would seem to imply that the faithful 
cannot remain uncommitted to God’s demands or at the same time tolerate 
a religion that varies from his own. Dr Altmann, however, mentions that 
this is only one side of the picture, that the Bible itself shows toleration, and 
cites inter alia Abraham’s pleading with God for the wicked men of Sodom. 
He makes an extremely good point that the Biblical religion is intolerant of 
Israelites falling away from God, but is not intolerant of heathen following 
their customs and traditions, and cites the case of Orpah, the sister-in-law 
of Ruth, who is not reproved because she returns to her native paganism. 

From the Old Testament religion Dr Altmann passes to Rabbinic Judaism. 
He points out with justice that there was great liberty and latitude in the realm 
of Haggadah, and that there is really no Jewish dogmatic theology, and as a 
result, Rabbinic Judaism never indulged in heresy-hunting ; even in the field 
of Halakah, the blueprint for the conduct of faith had for a long time a 
considerable flexibility. Very important is the point he makes regarding the 
place of Judaism in the ancient pagan world. He might have cited modifica- 
tions of rigorous religious demands pi9w "12. Judaism when confronted 
by a hostile world showed toleration. The Early Church too was faced with 
similar problems to Rabbinic Judaism. 

One might hope that at some future date Dr Altmann will write further 
tegarding Rabbinic Judaism as a missionary religion, which indeed it was in 
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the Roman Empire. He shows the early attitude of the Rabbis to Gentiles 
who were not willing to accept Judaism fully, that they could be regarded 
as at least God-fearers, and stresses the importance of the development by 
the Rabbis of the “‘Seven laws of the sons of Noah” which showed that the 
Rabbis felt that “humanity as a whole [is] a co-partner of Judaism in the 
creation of God’s Kingdom on earth”. This would mean not only toler- 
ance, but a “recognition of a universal religion older than Judaism and 
completely valid in the eyes of God”. 

The present reviewer cannot follow Dr Altmann all the way in what he 
reads into the Noahidic concepts. It is true, however, that the Rabbinic 
concept of the Noahidic commands contrasts favourably with the attitude 
of the apocalyptic writers and their dubbing the heathen “the lot of 
Azazel”. Dr Altmann sees in the Dead Sea Scrolls a dualism and the emer- 
gence of Satan as opposed to God. Man as a result belongs either to God or 
to Satan and man must make a choice, there is no room for tolerance in 
apocalyptic theology. 

In contrast, he cites Rabbi Josh: ua’s opinion that “there are righteous 
people among the Gentiles who have a share in the next world”. This view, 
however, did not go unchallenged, but it is to the credit of Rabbi Joshua 
that such a generous attitude was voiced. Dr Altmann argues that Rabbi 
Joshua’s opinion and the Noahidic laws were responsible for the medieval 
and modern expressions of tolerance in Judaism, and that Christianity 
could in the Middle Ages be recognized as compatible with Noahidic 
religion. To Ha-Meiri the fact that Christianity had contact with Noahidic 
laws rather than with the Old Testament provided common ground between 
Judaism and Christianity, Noahidic laws later being regarded as almost 
synonymous with natural theology. 

Dr Altmann ends his valuable and important monograph with citations 
from Moses Mendelssohn and Hermann Cohen showing the even more 
tolerant attitude of Judaism to Christianity in later days; he admits that the 
toleration is easier now with greater secularism, but feels that religion, which 
now separates Jews and Christians, could bring them together, especially if 
the stress in our various religions is on the love of God. The reviewer, 
speaking as a Christian, must admit with all humility that Christian theology 
has often been responsible for intolerance, and that Judaism perhaps because 
of its freedom from dogmatic theology has a greater record of tolerance; 
but one would agree with Dr Altmann that tolerance based on, and flowing 
from, God’s love which both Judaism and Christianity proclaim, is the only 
tolerance that is firmly based. JOHN BOWMAN 
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